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WAN TED.—A companionable woman, who will be 
treated as a member of the family, to take charge of light 


cooking in a family of four, no rough work included. Please do 


not apply unless the very best reference can be given. Address 
B. this office. 
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The Friends Fournal. 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 12, 1887. 











‘ANTED.—Superintendent and Matron of Friends 
Academy, Locust Valley, LongIsland. A boarding School 


of a family consisting of about 40, including Teachers, Friends pre- 
ferred. Applicants inquire of 


STEPHEN R. Hicks, Old Westbury, 
7 Long Island, New York. 
eAakdD.—Two young men (Friends) would like to 


secure board in a Friend’s family, within reasonable dis- 
tance of 13th and Spring Garden. 


F. J. A., office INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 
W4r TED.—Fever and Invalid nursing; several 
years experience. 
Marky W. BonsALL, 421 North Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
SEND orders for ruled blanks, bill heads, letter heads, 
envelopes, and all kinds of office printing to Friends’ Print- 
ing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Sts., fifth floor. Take 
elevator. 
JANTED.—A boy between 16 and 17 as appren- 
tice at the printing business. Must have a good education, 
and especially must write well and read manuscript readily, 
$3.00 per week first year. Friends’ Printing House, Sixth and 
Arch (Knickerbocker Building). 


A GENTLEMAN (a Friend) of several years’ ex- 


perience desires a good position as Principal or Assistant in 
a school for the coming year. Address ‘‘ A,” Friends’ Intelligen- 


cer Office. 
HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
112 N. 10th St., Phila. 














DECORATING, GRAINING, HARD WooD POLISHING. 
Best Materials, Durable work, Cleanly workmen. 


Residence 404 N. 32a St. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JOBBING ATTENDED To, 


1125 Sheaff St., rst street ab. Race, 
P. D. 





-HIA, PENNA. 
8. R. RICHARDS THOMPSON SHOURDS. 
1541 N, 12th St. 2212 Wallace Street. 





FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa, 
Terms, $150 to $200 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CaLEy, Principal, Newtown Square, Pa. 
Or to 


THomaSs P, BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M, BIDDLE, 531 Commerce Street, Phila. 
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JBUANE BOOKS, up to the largest sizes, printed or 
plain, ruled to any pattern, bound in the most substantial 
manner. Friends’ Printing House, S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, 


fifth floor. 


For RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 

good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 
venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 926 
Market St. 


[Apus ? FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


jp Fics AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 











BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 


AquiLa J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


“PUILDING LOTS FOR SALE. 
At Mickleton, N. J., in a Friends’ Settlement on the Rail 
Road from Philadelphia, via Woodstown, to Salem: 
Jos 8S. HAINES, Real Estate Agent. 
Mickleton, N. J., First mo. 1st, 1887. 


(CHARLES H. WELLS, 
DENTIST, 
152 NORTH 15TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





All dental operations carefully done. Charges moderate. 


HANDSOME GOLD WALL PAPERS, 25 CTS. 


Usual Price, 50 Cents. 

New Styles; Perfect; Full Length. 
Other Papers just as cheap. Samples 
sent free. 

A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
1206 Market Street. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, in 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. % 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., ete. 


CATALUGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY. PARRY P.0.,N.J. 


— Equitable ; 





MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
ITAL, - - $600,000 


DEBENTURES 


Cuaranteed Farm Mortgages 


: REFERENCES, 

: First Nat. Bank, NEW YORK. 
BOSTON, 23 Court Street. Boston Nat. Bank, BOSTON. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1128. 4th St. | 1th Nat. Bk., PHILADELPHIA. 
KANSAS CITY, 7th & Del. Sts. | Am, Nat. Bank, KANSAS CITY 


For rates of interests and full information 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


= on = === 
LECTURES FOR FRIENDS’ LIBRARY. 

N order to bring the Friends’ Library, Race street above 
15th street, Philadelphia, more prominently before the 


members of our Society, and also to increase its funds, ap. 
rangements have been made for the delivery of a 


COURSE OF THREE POPULAR LECTURES, 
IN THE LIBRARY ROOM, 
DURING THIRD AND FOURTH MONTHS; 


the lecturers being Prof. Wm. H. Appleton, of Swarthmore: 
Prof. Angelo Heilprin, Curator in charge Academy Natural 
Sciences, Philadelphia; and Prof. Benjamin Sharp, of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


The course tickets have been placed at 60 cents each, 9 
25 cents for a single admission. 


The object of the enterprise, the known ability of the 
lecturers, and the low price of admission should insure not 
only a large sale of tickets, but also a full attendance 
each lecture. 


Tickets and Programmes may be had from Anna B. (gr. 
rall, Librarian, or of any member of the Committee of 


Management; also at Friends’ Book Store, 1500 Race street, 


S. RAYMOND ROBERTs, 
ARTHUR BEARDSLEY, 
Susan ROBERTS. 


COURSE OF FOUR LECTURES 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE FRIENDS’ INSTITUTE, 
WILL BE DELIVERED IN THE HALL OF 


The Academy of the Fine Arts 


BROAD AND CHERRY STREETS, PHILA, 


Lecture Committee, 





Fourth day, Third Month 16th. 
INAZO OTA, Johns Hopkins University, 
“ American Influences in Japan.” 

Lectures begin at 8 o’clock P. M. 

Tickets for the Course, $1.50; Single ticket, $0.50; Scholars 
ticket half price. 

Can be obtained from any of the Officers of the Institute, or at 
the rooms of the Institute, 1316 Filbert Street; the Friends’ Book 
store, 304 Arch Street; Friends’ Free Library, Ge 
Friends’ Book Association, 8. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, orat 
the Hall on the evening of the Lectures. t 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE PIONEER QUAKERS. 


By R. P. Hallowell, author of ‘ The Quaker Inve 
sion of Massachusetts.” 1 vol., 16mo. Price 
75 cents, by mail 90 cents. 


For Sale by FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
15th and Race Sts., Phila. 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. : 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERCHANT TAILOR, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 


KANSAS HOMES. 


Land low and on easy terms, from $5.00 to $10.00 per acre, @ 
10 years’ time, at 7 per cent., one-tenth down. No interest in ad- 
vance. 7 per cent. per annum. Noprincipal after first payment 
until the end of second year. For full information write or apply § 
to Grirst & Moore, Ellis, Kansi® 7) 
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(QHARLES H. WELLS, 
DENTIST, 
152 NORTH 15TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Alldental operations carefully done, Charges moderate. 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 19, 1887. 


COURSE OF THREE LECTURES | 


TO BE GIVEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION OF FRIENDS, RACE STREET ABOVE 15TH STREET. 


Fourth-Day, Third Month 234d. 
PROF. WM. H. APPLETON, 
of Swarthmore College, 
“ Travels in Greece.” 
Fourth-Day, Fourth month 6th. 
PROF. ANGELO HEILPRIN, 
Curator in charge Academy of Natural Sciences, 
** Rambles in Florida.” 
Second-day, Fourth month 25th. 
PROF. BENJAMIN SHARP, M. D. 
University of Pennsylvania, 
* Student Life in Germany.” 


LECTURES COMMENCE 8 0’CLOCK P, M. 
Tickets for the Course, 60 Cents ; Single Admission, 25 Cents. 
To be had of the Librarian, from any member of the Commit- 
tee, at Friends’ Book Store, 1500 Race Street, or at the dooron the 
evening of the Lecture. 


FRIENDS’ PRINTING HOUSE. 


KNICKERROCKER BUILDING, 6TH AND ARCH Sts. 





PRINTERS, 
PUBLISHERS, 
BOOK-BINDERS, 


BLANK BOOK MAKERS, 
PAPER RULERS, 
LITHOGRAPHERS. 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES ON 

BOOK AND PAMPHLET PRINTING, including Periodicals, 
Reports, Catalogues, College Publications, Memorials, Peti- 
tions, Law Briefs, and all work of a similar character, 

OFFICE STATIONERY.  Billheads, Letter-heads, Noteheads, 
Cards, Statements, Receipts, Envelopes, Tags, Labels, etc. 

BLANK BOOKS. Printed or plain, ruled to any Pattern, Bound 
in any style. Check Books, Receipt Books, etc. Lithographed 
numbered, perforated, indexed, etc. 

GENERAL MERCANTILE AND FANCY PRINTING. Pro- 
grammes, Show Cards, Bills of Fare, Circulars, Announce- 
ments, and all work of the kind. Printing in Colors, and in 
Gold or Silver. 


FERRIS BBOS., 
S. W. Cor. SIXTH AND ARCH STs. (5TH FLOOR.) 
(Take elevator at Sixth St. entrance.) 


PHILADELPHIA. 


If more convenient, orders may be left with Howard M. Jen- 
kins, at the office of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 921 Arch 


_ADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila, 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JO URNAL. 





CLEMENT A. - WOODNUTT, 


1215 NoRTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in Agricultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
A great interest to every utilitarian 
to see the establisnment. If you 
cannot get here, write for wants. 
$ Iam in communication with all 
* the Agricultural implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 


nee A SPECIAL BARGAIN nee. 


To SUPERINTENDENTS OF First-pAy SCHOOLS AND OTH- 
ERS IN NEED OF BooKS FOR THE YOUNG: 


The Frienps’ Book AssocraATION, 8. W. Cor. of Fifteenth 
and Race Streets, Philadelphia, is giving especial attention 
to the careful selection and furnishing of Books suitable for 
First-day Schools, Libraries, and families of children. 

If parties who find it inconvenient to conie to the store 
will write to us, giving an idea of the number of books and 
the ages of the children they are wanted for, we will send 
books at their expense for them to select from. 


JOHN COMLY, SUPERINTENDENT. 


ANTED. aaa Clothing of all kinds for 
Men, Boys, Women and Children. Many mothers go to 
cook and nurse until 9 p. m., have no time to sew, and want rea- 
dy-made clothing. We mend in the sewing school, and sell very 
cheap. They get much for the money, and the proceeds help the 
school. Last year, besides $80.00 paid for freight, we had $140.00 
to build a woodshed, whitewash, and put a wire fence around the 
grounds. Now we need stiles and gates. It teaches them how to 
save and spend small sums. Babies’ worn shoes, that would be 
wasted in the North, sell for five cents, and hundreds of bundles 
of scraps bring us a dime apiece. They are wanted for quilts and 
patching. If schools would gather such barrels, they would help 
us greatly. They will come if shipped to Charleston by steamer, 
addressed to 
SCHOFIELD NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, 


AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


‘THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


mC rns Beep eae 


standard sorte in diff: 
suitall. Wesend STRONG. VIGOR- 
OU8 PLANTS pepsi by mail or express to all points. 


is grow them—FREE 
E DINGEE & CONARD co. 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co. Pa. 


KANSAS HOMES. 


Land low and on easy terms, from $5.00 to $10.00 per acre, 
10 years’ time, at 7 per cent., one-tenth down. No interest iat 
vance. 7 per cent. per annum. Noprincipal after first pa 
until the end of second year. For full information write or 
to GRIEsT & MOoRE, Ellis, Kansas, 


apply 


3 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


TO LOAN ON MORTGAGE 


ae 


MoNEY 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS ayy 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


OFFICES: { okey poh a 

The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL q@ 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charae 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver. 
tisement. Ba When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper.“ 


Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 
made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 

CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. 


F. CHAS. EICHEL 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 


BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIES’ 
SHOES A SPECIALTY. 


AMoS HILLBORN & Co. 


Furniture, Bedding, Curtams. 


PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, 


BEpDs, FEATHERS, 


SPRINGS, SPRING CoTs, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





ENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 


LINES. 
ON AND AFTER JANUARY 10, 1887. 


TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 


*Daily. ?Daily, except Sunday. 


“New York and Chicago Limited” of Pullman Pal- “ 
ace cars . . . . . . e - o q 

, Pittsburg and the West . 4 . _ 

so ond Cincinnati Expre ° ° . . 7 x. 
Western Express» + + + + + + « 2 
pacific Express West ° — ; ee a es 
Harrisburg Express . : . <a er : 80 
ee S| Se 
Ee Mail and Buffalo Express, except Saturday 1.25 p.m. 
Kane Express oe a a a me 40 a.m. 
4.30 a.m. 


Lock Haven Express ‘ ° - . 
,@ll.l4am. OnSunday, . ‘ 

Te Ex a 24.30 and 7.40 and . - *11.14 a.m. 
Chambersburg Express, 25.40 p.m. Hagerstown Express, *11.25 
m. Shenandoah Valley Express, *11.14 a.m., and New 
Prleans Express, with through car to Atlanta, at a= a.m. 
arrisburg and York Express . ‘ x 7 ‘ .40 p.m. 
ebanon xpress. ° 24 30, 11.14 a.m. ; O20 p.m. 
Mail Train . ° ‘ - *7.00a.m. 

7 

1 


-20 p. 
1.14 
8.50 p. 
0.05 
1.25 
4.30 


m. 
m. 
™. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 


a. 
Pp. 
Pp. 
a. 
a. 
a. 


burg Accommodation 15 p.m. 
Barsisd Lisnover Express. . . 40 a.m. 
York, Hanover and Frederick Express 14am. 
Columbia and York Express . : 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 
k, Conshohocken and Norristown, 6.10, 7.25, 9.05 and 
Shue 12.25, 2.20, 3.36, 4.10, 5.10, 5.55, 6.25, 8.00, 10.12 and 
11.387 p.m. On Sunday, 8.10 and 9.23 and 10.22, a.m., 1.25 2.35, 
5.20, 8.10 and 10.20 p.m. s 
For Pheenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 6.10, 7.25 and 9.05a.m., 
2.20, 4.10 and 6.25 p.m. Sundays, 9.23 a.m., 1.25 and 5.20 p.m. 
Additional for Pottstown 5.10 p.m. week-days. 
For Pottsville, 6.10, 9 05 a.m., 2.20, 4.10 p.m. week-days. Sundays 
9.28 a.m.and 1.25 p.m. 


FOR NEW YORK. 


ress on week-days, 3.20, 4.05, 4.40, 5.10, 6.50, 7.30, 8.20, 8.30, 9.40, 
liand11.15 a.m. — Express 1.14 and 4.50 p.m.), 12.49, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 6.85, 7.12, 8.12 and 9.50 p.m. and 12.01 night. On Sundays, 
8.20, 4.05, 4.40, 5.10, 8.30, 9.40 a.m., 12.49, 4 (Limited Express, 
4.50), 6.35, 7.12 and 8.12 p.m. and 12.01 night. 

For Brooklyn, N. Y., all through trains connect at Jersey City 
with boats of ‘‘ Brooklyn Annex,” affording direct transfer to 
Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and journey across 
New York City. 
ome for Boston, without change, 6.35 p.m. daily. 

For Sea Girt, Spring Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 
Park and Long Branch, 7.32 and 11.15 a.m., and 4.00 p.m. 
on or 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water 
Ce , Scranton and Binghamton, 8.20 a.m., 12.01 noon and 
6.00 p.m. For Scranton and Water “ap, 4.00 p.m. 

FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STS. 

For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 3.30, 
4.55, 5.85, 6.10, 7.34 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 
8,25 &.m. 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 


ranton and Binghamton, 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon and 5.35 p.m. 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.30 p.m. 


FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 

Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on 
eg 

For Island Heights, 8.30 a.m. and 4 p.m. 8.30 a.m. runs to Pt. 
Pleasant Mondays and Saturdays. 

Trains for Trenton, sees for New York, 6.20, 7.20, 10.30 a.m., 
12 noon, 2.30, 3.30, 4.30, 5.30 and 7.30 p.m. On Sundays, 
9.15 a m. and 5.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD ST. STATION. 

For Baltimore and Washington, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, 9.10, 10.20 

11.46 a.m., 12.35 (Limited Express), 4.02, 4.30 and 5.42 (Limited 
Express), and 6.57 p.m. For Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11.22 p.m. 

On Sunday, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m., and 6.18 p.m. For 

Baltimore only, 5.08 and 11.22 p.m. 


For Richmond, 12.25, 7.20 and 11.46 a.m. (Limited Express, 
12.35 a=) On Sunday, 12.25 and 7.20 a.m. 

Sleeping-car tickets can be had at Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
888 Chestnut Street and Broad Street Station. - 

The Union Transfer Company will call for the check baggage 
from hotels and residences. Time-cards and tull information 
ean be obtained at the station and at the following 

Sei Corner Broad sed Chestnut 8 
‘ .*E, Corner an estnut Streets. 
TICKET OFFICES : No. 4 Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 
No. 824 Federal =~ Camden. 


. . 84.80, 
‘i ‘i - $5.40 p.m. 


ARLES E. PUGH, 
General Manager. 
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AND JOURNAL. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 

‘Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that unu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LypiA A. Murpny, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


537 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
(2 doors below Green.) 


“vcs WM, HEACOCK aan 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


“'DREER’S 


PLANTS, BULBS. 
quotes “ — e — 
—_ ne for the ¢ ard 





HENRY A DREER,Seedsman 
714 Chestnut St. Philadelphia. 


CARPETS. 


My selection of carpets for this season includes a 
special line of ingrains of Lowell and other best makes, 
beside the new styles of Brussels, Velvets, Tapestry, 
Venetian, etc. 

BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 NorTH SECOND 8r., PHILA. 





RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation. 
The school year begins Third-day, 9th month 7th, 1886. Terme 
$175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For particulars 
address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 

Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


ARLINGTON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. West CHESTER, Pa. 
Spring and Summer term of this Institution will commence 
First month 8ist, 1887. A full Academic and Collegiate course ot 
study is pursued. Location healthy and beautiful. Terms $90 per 
session of twenty weeks. For catalogues address the principal, 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph.D. 


(QHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for College. Healthfully and pleas- 
antly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour from New York 
city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 
SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 

Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


QWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Manual 
Training and a Preparatory School. Healthful location, large 
grounds, new and extensive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 


Terms, $150 to $200 per year. 


Apply ‘o Hanna R. CALEY, Principal, Newtown Square, Pa. 
Or to 
Tuomas P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 531 Commerce Street, Phila. 


~ CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 
PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERCHANT TAILOR. 
109 N. Tenth Street. Philadelphia. 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
112 N. 10th St., Phila. 


DECORATING, GRAINING, HARD WOOD POLISHING. 
Best Materials, Durable work, Cleanly workmen. 


Residence 404 N. 324 etn 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JopBinc ATTENDED To. 


1126 Shea St, first street ab. Race, 
8. R. RICHARDS, ” 


DELPHIA, PENNA. 
1541 N. 12th St. 





THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 
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BOARDIN G.—In West Philadelphia. A pleasant 
3d story room, for lady Friend—good location—negr 
route and Friends’ meeting. Inquire of John Comly Friend 
Book Store, cor. 15th and Race Sts. ; 


WANTED.—Fever and Invalid nursing; several 
years experience. 
Mary W. BonsALL, 421 North Sixth 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


SEND orders for ruled blanks, bill heads, letter heads 

envelopes, and all kinds of office printing to Friends’ Print. 
ing House, 8S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Sts., fifth floor, Take 
elevator. 


Books, large or small, pamphlets, catalogues, cir. 
culars, ete., printed in handsome and excellent style g 
Friends’ Printing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, fifth floor, 
Ww4 NTED.—A boy between 16 and 17 as appren. 
tice at the printing business. Must have a good education, 
and especially must write well and read manuscript readily, 
$3.00 per week first year. Friends’ Printing House, Sixth and 
Arch (Knickerbocker Building) 


4 GENTLEMAN (a Friend) of several years ex 
= perience desires a good position as Principal or Assistant jn 


a school for the coming year. Address “ A,” Friends’ Intelligen. 
cer Office. 


LANK BOOKS, up to the largest sizes, printed or 

+ plain, ruled to any pattern, bound in the most substantial 

manner. Friends’ Printing House, S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, 
fifth floor. 


OR RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 

good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, ton- 

venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 9% 

Market St. 

W4 NTED.—Superintendent and Matron of Friends 

Academy, Locust Valley, Long Island. A boarding School 

of a family consisting of about 40, including Teachers, Friends pre- 
ferred. Applicants inquire of 

STEPHEN R. Hicks, Old Westbury, 
Long Island, New York. 


Printing House, S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, fifth floor. Take 
elevator at Sixth St. entrance. 


'ANTED.—A companionable woman, who will be 
treated as a member of the family, to take charge of light 
cooking in a family of four, no rough work included. Please do 
not apply unless the very best reference can be given. Addres 
B. this office. 
BUILDING LOTS FOR SALE. 
At Mickleton, N. J., in a Friends’ Settlement on the Rail 
Road from Philadelphia, via Woodstown, to Salem. 
Jon S. HAINES, Real Estate Agent. 
Mickleton, N. J., First mo. 1st, 1887. 


‘LPHe# ‘AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 


AquiLa J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE PIONEER QUAKERS. 


By R. P. Hallowell, author of “The Quaker Inve 
sion of Massachusetts.” 1 vol., 16mo. Price 
75 cents, by mail 90 cents. 


For Sale by FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
15th and Race Sts., Phila. 


U 
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VEILED VISION. 
IF suddenly there stood to us revealed 
The world of spirits, that may be so near,— 
Not, as we dream, some far, unreckoned sphere 
But close to us as heart beat, though concealed 
As where the fiery chariots all afield, 
Girdling the prophet, till a touch made clear 
His curtained sight, to what ignoble fear, 
And shame, and self-reproach, our souls would yield ! 





We might behold our darling dead, their eyes 
Clouded through wonder at our empty days; 

Sad with vast pity for our waste and woe, 

Our mad mistakes, our blind and grovelling ways, 
Our coid forgettings ! Yet God's angels so 

Do watch us with a mystery of surprise. 
—MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


INTOLERANCE: 
THAT each one has the right to his opinion, hon- 
estly and sincerely entertained and to enjoy it with- 
out molestation or being thought the less of by 
others, is a proposition that would seem too obvious 
to be called in question. Yet in actual life how few 
there are of us perhaps entirely free from the in- 
clination to decry others, because they do not think 
as we do; it may be upon religious moral, political, 
or other subjects. Every one ought to be sufficiently 
positive in character, and sufficiently informed as to 
what is going on in the world about him, and the 
state of knowledge in general, to have opinions of 
his own upon all the more important questions of 
the day. And having such opinions, formed upon 
due consideration, it is proper he should value them, 
and adhere to them with a certain degree of tenacity, 
subject, however, to ready change on being convinced 
of error. But in enjoying this right to hold and up- 
hold one’s own valued opinions, it is not so easy to 
reaiize in all the length and breadth of its signifi- 
cance the fact that every other person has exactly 
the same right. This requires a degree of moral 
religious growth that very many never attain, 

The rule that we should do unto others as we 
would have them do unto us, seems not generally 
considered to apply to anything so intangible as tie 
reciprocal granting of freedom of opinion in all its 
fulness. 

We of the present day can hardly realize what 
intvlerance is, or the extent to which it still prevails 


MAn Essay read by Thomas H. Speakman, at the Conference, 
after meeting, at 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia, 3d mo. 13th. 


JOURNAL. 
{ vou. XV. No. 738. 


—without recurring to the history of the past. Per- 
secutions for opinion’s sake have in the past, filled the 
world with blood. Weread in the Bible chiefly of 
the persecution of Christ and his apostles and follow- 
ers, but in the so-called Christian church itself at a 
much later period do we find the climax of intoler- 
ance. All have read or heard of the horrors of the 
Inquisition. To know what the Inquisition was, and 
why it was such as it was, will materially aid the un- 
derstanding of the subject in hand. It was called 
also a Tribunal of Faith, and was established about 
the twelfth century. It was an ecclesiastical or 
church tribunal under the immediate direction of the 
Pope; and its object was to seek out heretics and 
adherents of alleged false doctrine, and to pronounce 
its sentences from which there was no appeal, against 
their fortunes, their honor and their lives. Its mode 
of proceeding was most tyrannical. Persons sus- 
pected of holding faise doctrines were secretly seized 
and thrown into prison, their accusers being un- 
known; and rewards were paid to spies for ferreting 
out victims, these spies sometimes being members of 
the victim’s own household. Persons long dead 
were sometimes convicted of heresy, their bones dug 
up and dishonored, the property they had left confis- 
cated, and their children and grandchildren also dis- 
honored by being subjected to certain disabilities. 
It is stated that with such remorseless alacrity did 
this tribunal of faith carry on the work of protecting 
the interests of religion, that between 1481 and 1808, 
when it was abolished by Napoleon, it had brought 
to punishment three bundred and forty thousand 
persons, of whom nearly thirty-two thousand had 
been burned at the stake. 

The inhuman barbarities practiced by the Inqui- 
sition and its atrocious modes of proceeding were due 
to its ecclesiastical character. For the purpose of its 
creation it supplanted the civil or political power in 
those countries in which it existed, and exercised su- 
preme authority ; and fanaticism and intolerance in 
religious matters when unrestrained, seem to know no 
bounds. All experience shows the impolicy of cloth- 
ing religion with political power, or connecting it in 
any way .with civil administration, and tends to con- 
firm the idea that it is an affair between each man 
and his Maker, in which the light within furnishes 
the truest guide. But persecution and intolerance 
were not confined to the Inquisition, nor did they 
cease with its extermination. History furnishes nu- 
merous other instances of the greatest wrongs perpe- 
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trated upon whole bodies of people in the sacred name 
of religion, but really under the inspiration of fanati- 
cism and fiendish passion devoid of reason, a state of 
mind to which the religious sentiment seems almost 
irresistibly inclined when not kept under the restraint 
of combined moral and intellectual culture. It is jocu- 
larly said that the Puritans of New England fled from 
persecution in the old world to enjoy it in the new. 
Even the great reformer, Luther, was not free from in- 
tolerance toward other reformers, though the only 
difference was upon points of what may not inappro- 
priately be termed hair-splitting theology. A like 
spirit was manifested in still greater degree by Cal- 
vin, and Knox was not free from it. 

It must be admitted that intolerance, or the pro- 
scription and denunciation of men by their fellow- 
men on account of differences of religious opinion, isa 
great evil. It divides the religious world into jarring 
sects, each of which is more concerned in upholding 
its own particular set of »tereoty ped opinions than for 
the advancement of truth and righteousness and the 
good of mankind. It sometimes divides with more 
or less of acrimony, husbands and wives, parents and 
children, and brothers and sisters, and sets man 
against man, where all should be peace, harmony and 
good will. There must in the nature of things be some 
underlying error to which, in an analytical examina- 
tion, all this evil may be traced. 

This fundamental error is founded in the strange 
but widespread notion that religion consists in be- 
lieving, or professing to believe, certain theological 
dogmas; and that churches exist, each to uphold its 
particular, predetermined, unchangeable creed. Cer- 
tainly the only legitimate object of a church organi- 
zation is to do good, and good among men; for it is 
beyond our finite powers to confer any favors upon 
the great Creator of the universe. Since belief can be 
founded only on the affirmative as-ent of the individ- 
ual mind, bow can all the members of a large congre- 
gation, or many congregations, be expected to believe 
the same identical things? And to profess to believe 
without any inquiry or mental assent is the merest 
hypocrisy. . 

Now the idea that religious goodness consists in 
holding certain doctrines was at the very bottom of 
all the persecutions of the past. It was for the crime 
of not believing what their persecutors alleged were 
the orthodox doctrines that the thirty-two thousand 
victims of the inquisition were burned alive. And it 
is the same thing that underlies all the intulerance of 
the present day, that would doubtless in some in- 
stances develop into persecution but for the restraints 
of law and enlightened public opinion. The belief 
system of religion is in its very nature intolerant and 
consistently so. For if one man persuades himself 
that he is good and that he is so because’ of his duc- 
trina) opinions, he very consistently regards another 
who holds oppvsite opinions as less good than him- 
self and a proper subject for intolerant regard. It is 
a sentiment that is well characterized by the phrase, 
“Tam more holy than thou.” In order to point out 
a practical difficulty in the way of more perfect fra- 
ternization among religious professors it may be said, 
meaning no disrespect to any, that the belief system 


of religion is mainly confined to the so-called evan. 
gelical or orthodox churches. And accustomed is 
many of their members are.’in the intolerant spirit 
before described, to regard with superciliots disdain 
those who differ from them, an impassable barrier ig 
thus presented to any advance by the latter toward 
more perfect brotherhood. ; 
Men are nct all constituted the same: this would jp. 
deed be a monotonous world if it were so. No two 
of us are exactly alike either in our outward appear. 
ance, or in our mental, moral or spiritual perceptions: 
and there is no more reason for hating each other be. 
cause we do not think alike than because we do not 
look alike. “Except so far as modified by training, ogy 
qualit'es in both respects are of divine origin, and Te 
ligiously entitled to be respected. It is right that we 
should, to the extent of our abllity, aid each other jg 
the work of mental, moral and spiritual development: 
and, while all who may think they have anythingin 
the way of enlightenment to impart to their fellow 
should be ever ready and willing to communicate jt 
all should in like manner be ever willing to receive 
well-meant counsel and advice. None are so wise but 
that they may yet learn something from others, and 
few are so ignorant as not to be able to impart some 
thing that others would be benefited by knowing, 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
JOHN CHURCHMAN. 


ABOUT one half-mile distant from East Nottingham 
Meeting-house, Cecil county, Md., (familiarly known 
as Brick Meeting-house) stands the house in which, 
on Fourth of Sixth month, 1705, the subject of oir 
sketch was born. The location, at that time and 
until the settlement of Maxon and Dixon’s line, was 
reyarded as within the limits of Chester county, Pa 
The building, a log structure, is still tenanted, hay- 
ing been enlarged and repaired. His parents, John 
and Hannah Churchman, were of the original set- 
tlers of the place, which at the time of his birth ig 
spoken of as “a wilderness place where a few fami- 
lies had settled many miles remote from other inha- 
bitants.” 

His educational advantages were extremely lim- 
ited. Having been taught at home to spell, at nine 
years of age he was sent to school, his instructor be 
ing a weaver, who at the same time plied his vocw 
tion. He was an apt and diligent scholar, acquiring 
here the rudiments of arithmetic, and learning to 
read and write. Existing specimens of his writing 
show a neat, plain, symmetrical hand, almost femi 
nine in size. This, his school and college course in 
one, continued but three months, but that his innate 
intelligence and good sense, combined with persistent 
effort in acquiring knowledge, largely supplemented 
this early loss the reading of his journal abundantly 
proves. Of his early religious impressions he thus 
speaks: “ When about eight years of age, as I sat in 
a small meeting, the Lord, by the reaches of his 
heavenly love and goodness, so overcame and tel 
dered my heart, and by his glorious light discovered 
to me the knowledge of himself, that I saw myself, 
and what I had been doing .. . yet blessed forever 
be the name of the Lord, who, in his infinite mercy” 
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and goodness, clearly informed me that if I would 
mind the discoveries of his truth and pure light 
what I had done in+the time of my ignorance he 
would pardon and forget.” 

His youth and manhood, although at times har- 
assed by doubts, give conclusive evidence of mature 
religious reflections and experience. He was united 
in marriage with Margaret Brown, in 1729, at the 
meeting near by, and their married life of more than 
forty years appears to have been one of great felicity. 
In 1731 he became an elder in the monthly meeting, 
in which capacity he continued until 1734, when he 
began to exercise bis gift in the ministry, and in the 
following year was recommended to the meeting as a 
minister. Although frail in body and often infirm, 
particularly in his later years, he spent much time in 
ministerial labors, visiting much among the meetings 
and families of his own country. In addition to 
these, he spent 1750 to 1754 visiling Great Britain, 
Ireland, and Holland ; embarking at Chester, Pa., he 
sailed to Dover, England, his voyage consuming four 
weeks. During this absence he visited all the fami- 
lies of North and South Holland, traveled by land 
nine thousand one hundred miles, attended about 
one thousand meetings, besides those in London and 
Dublin, in which cities he spent nearly half a year, 

The refiaining years of his lile were passed at bis 
home, which was now a neat brick dwelling erected 
a few rods from his childhood’s home. From this 
point he frequently made visits more or less extended 
among Friends in New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, New Jersey, and Long Island. That he was 
thoroughly grounded in the principles of the society 
to which he adheyed extracts frum his sermons give 
evidence. He lamented and denounced the wide- 
spread use of spirituous liquors, particularly the then 
almost universal custom of using them in the harvest 
field. He was contemporary with John Wooliman, to 
whom he thus makes reference: 

“In this year [1750] 1 was also engaged with my 
friend John Woolwan in visiting some active mem- 
bers of vur society who held slaves, first in the city of 
Philadelphia, and in other places, also in New Jersey, 
in which service we were enabled to go through some 
heavy labors, and were favored with peace, Divine 
love in a tender sympathy prevailing at times with a 
hope that these endeavors would not be in vain.” 

His life was prolunged to almost seventy years. 
Shortly befure his death, which occurred Seventh 
month 24th, 1775, he thusex pressed himself toafriend : 
“1 feel nothing but peace, having endeavored honest- 
ly to discharge myself in public and privately to indi- 
viduals as 1 apprehended was required of me; and if 
it be the Lord’s will that I should go now | shall be 
released from a great deal of trouble and exercise, 
which I believe friends who are lett behind will have 
to pass through.” His remains were laid to rest in 
the burying-ground near the meeting house where he 
had so lung worshipped. ‘The burial place is yet in 
use, but his grave is unmarked by stone, and doubt- 
less after the lapse of a century the mound bas disap- 
peared. M. Auice Brown. 


Now God be praised, that to believing souls 
Gives hight in darkness, comfort in despair. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
FURTHER REFLECTIONS ON THE PRIN- 
CIPLES OF FRIENDS. . 

THIS subject, which has claimed the attention of the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL Of late, ought to be one 
of importance toall who bearthe name of Friends, “I 
care notso much for some of the peculiarities of our 
predecessors in their form of discipline, their manner 
of dress, or address, but even in these there is more 
to be considered than many inexperienced minds 
are willing to admit. In viewing them from their 
early standpoint we shall see that no doubt they 
originated in deep religious conviction in an age of 
extremes and folly which may have caused them in 
some particulars to run into other extremes. Every 
sincere inquirer must see that we are in danger of 
being moved from the foundation upon which our 
predecessors built, and for which they suffered many 
privations and hardships under the iron hand of the 
priesthood of that day ; but they purchased an inheri- 
tance of liberty for themselves and their children, 
Now when we see indications of going back into that 
form from which early Friends came, it is cause for 
concern toall who have been concerned of the truth of 
these principles. Theapostle was concerned for those 
in his day who were in danger of being entangled in 
the yoke of bondage, when he says, “ Beware lest any 
spoil you, through vain deceit after the traditions of 
men, the rudiments of this world, and not after Christ, 
for in him dwelleth the fulness, and of his fulness 
have we all received.” Now if Christ is anything to 
us be is all that relates to our spiritual being, and 
brings us to a condition that dwells in harmony with 
God our heavenly Father, for it isin him we live, 
move, and have our spiritual being, and these are the 
elements of spiritual growth, and are as free to those 
who are inacondition to receive as are those ele- 
ments which sustain natural life and which we all 
understand we could not have an existence without. 
Now if as asociety we had sufficiently put our trust 
in the movings uf the spirit or light we should not 
now be, as too many under the name of Friends are, 
a scattered flock left upon the barren mountains and 
desolate hills of an empty profession, where there is 
found neither dew, rain, nor fields of offering. I 
have no desire to dwell on the dark side, but there 
certainly appears to be a lack of that stability of 
mind which we should expect from a people profess- 
ing as we do. ; 

As relates to our more orthodox Friends, referred 
to in this paper, I consider their difficulties and dis- 
sensions among themselves to be a natural outgrowth 
of the ground taken by that body at the time of the 
Separation in 1827 and 1828 in disowning those differ- 
ing from them in opinion, and in order to strengthen 
their position adopting evangelical doctrines, thus as 
I believe taking authority for truth, instead of look- 
ing after that truth for themselves upon which the 
Society of Friends was founded. But we all have 
reason to examine ourselves to see! po 1 what grcund 
we stand while we have the light. as we are res pon- , 
sible to Him who has furnished us with gifts and 
ability to do it. There appears in some localities to 
be a desire to have leaders of the people or ministers 
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to conduct service and enable them to keep up meet- 
ings. This seems to me a going back and losing that 
liberty purchased by our fathers. If we are truly 
convinced of Friends’ principles, God through Christ 
becomes the teacher of his people; to proclaim this 
appears to be the work of the true minister, and if he 
go beyond this power and ability given him of God 
he may be ever teaching and never able to bring to 
the knowledge of the truth in Christ, who says, “I 
am the way, the truth, and the life.’ When Christ 
is at hand why are we looking for instrumental help 
to lead us to him? 

It has been said the leaders of the people cause 
them to err, and so-it will be when we fail to attend 
to our own particular gifts and callings and pin our 
faith upon others, who cannot do our work nor point 
out our particular duties tous. Not that I wish to 
undervalue instrumental aid ; the younger and those 
advanced in years should be brought nearer together. 
The young need the experience of the older. We 
see it is so as regards our temporal affairs, and it is 
the same respecting our more spiritual relations. 
Let me say in conclusion I have lengthened this com- 
munication much beyond my expectation, but under 
this concern I have alluded to we are permitted to 
mingle together in spirit, and whether in our private 
walks, in the family circle, or in our religious meet- 
ings we may hold communion with our Heavenly 
Father, and there will be raised up those bearing tes- 
timony to that gospel dispensation which will be 
glad tidings of great joy unto all people. “ For unto 
us a child is born, unto us a son is given, and the 
government shall be upon his shoulders, and his 
name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty 
God, Everlasting Father, Prince of Peace!” Here 
we are governed by something superior to ourselves, 
and as we continue under the influence of this spirit- 
ual growth we shall know the truth, and thetruth 
will make us free. C. Wuite. 

Bloomfield, Canada. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
REMEMBER THOSE IN BONDS. 
“REMEMBER those that are in bonds as bound 
with them; and those that suffer affliction, as being 
also yourselves in the body,” and subject to the 
events and trials incident to a changeable condition. 
We to-day have need to be aroused lest we become 
forgetful of those in suffering. Some are bound as 
with a network of cares connected with daily duties; 
they cannot break away from them; some with 
disease that baffles human skill, and they pine away 
in solitude to be released by death. Oh let us re- 
member these and leave our toil awhile to sit with 

them to show them they have our sympathy. 

Fellow Christians, let us tread in the footsteps of 
our holy head, Jesus Christ, who went about dving 
good, sharing in the calamities humanity is heir to, 
ever relieving, ever greeting in more than brotherly 
kindness, the most forlorn. To impart was his 
pleasure, and none were sent empty away. Could the 
spirit that ruled in him’ govern the lives of men, 
what joy would spring up in many homes now made 
desolate by lack of kind attention and the smile o 


affectionate interest! “Do good while it is jg 
power of thine hand: honor God with thy Substange 
and the first fruits of all thy increase;” then hig 
blessings will enrich thee forever. 


Saran Howp, 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF CHI. 
DREN. 

EXPERIENCE and our knowledge of human nature 
prove to us that the child is better fur being brought 
to a realizing sense of its relation to the Divine Be. 
ing—to an attitude of reverence toward the Universe, 
to a conscious faith in the harmony and PUrpose 
(that is, lack of chance,) in the laws of being, 

But how to do this, without materializing just 
where we would spiritualize, is the problem. 

A little girl comes in from her play, saying, 
“Mamma, who made the little pebbles?” The moth. 
er conscientiously and quickly answers, “God, my 
child.” For a short time this answer is very satig. 
factory. 

But the little girl is evidently in a train of deep 
thought. Soon she comes again: “ Mamma, who 
made the stars?” “God made the stars.” “And 
the little birds?” “God—He made everything” 
“ Well, did He make me and you?” “ Yes.” Then 
in a sudden inspiration—‘ Did He make my dolly?” 
“Oh! no. The man made your dolly, but God made 
the man.” 

So the little girl goes off to her play, and thinksin 
a vague sort of way—“ God made everything, but— 
He didn’t make everything—how is it?” Then she 
forgets all about it. How much better if the answer 
could have made a deep impression—not one of final, 
complete unquestioning satisfaction, but such an im- 
pres-ion as would keep the child in an open, ques 
tioning, and at the same time reverent, trusting at 
titude. 

This mother, when she answered her child as she 
did, thought to give her a lesson in religion, but, in- 
stead of this, she bent the first faint spiritual wan- 
derings of the soul from their course upward and on- 
ward to the infinite back to the material, earthly 
manifestation of being. 

She did not realize that when achild says “ make” 
it cannot do what a grown person can—leap from 
make to create. The child’s idea of making is simply 
a producing of some object, while to a grown person 
make may mean anything from the manufacture of 
shoes to the creating of a universe. 

A child’s means of expression are far behind its 
needs of expression. When it wants to know some 
thing it can often not find expression for the ques | 
tion; and it will begin to tell something and not be 
able to finish for lack of words. 

When a child says “ Who made it?” he often 
means much more; he means, maybe, something 
like this: “ How is it all, I wonder. I wonder how 
everything came—the trees and the birds and the. 
pretty pebbles—were they always here?” And, 
wondering, he frames his wonder in the question 
“Who made?” 

It is clear that his question does not cover his 
thought ; it is clear, also, that simply giving a defi- 
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nite answer to a part of his thought will tend to draw 
his attention from thé other part, which may have 
been fully as important. Hence an unqualified, short, 
positive answer lo only a little part of the great ques- 
tion in his mind will tend to give him a narrow, 
crude, inadequate, and, worst of all, materialistic con- 
ception of the reality. 

It would have been better if that mother had 
framed her answer so that the little one would go 
away full of a sense of the greatness of the least 
thing, of the wonder in a blade of grass, or a leaf; 
full of love and reverence fur the power that sustains 
these beautiful things for each other—not for man 
alone, or the child (for this is a selfish thought), but 
for all. . 

How beautifully has Christ said : “ God isa Spirit, 
and they that worship Him must worship in spirit 
and in truth.” And again: “The wind bloweth [or, 
still better, one translation has it, the spirit breath- 
eth] where it listeth,and thou hearest the voice 
thereof, but knowest not whence it cometh, nor 
whither it goeth; so is every one that is born of the 
Spirit.” 

And here is the essential thing to be done—keep 
the child * born of the Spirit.” If we only realized 


how humbly and reverently we should approach the 
spiritual nature of the child; could we but know 
that often when we think to lead the child above, we 
have only touched what we had better have left 
alone. 

A certain teacher used to say, “The question is 


not what to teach, but what not to teach.” 

And so itis: There are more wonderful things 
in the world, all around us, in ourselves, and in 
others like us, than we know of. We should learn to 
handle the religious phase of the child’s nature hum- 
bly; not with assurance and over-confidence in our 
own power to lead it aright, but rather with trust in 
its own vitality and self directing powers. We give 
a lily opportunities to grow, but it does its own 
growing. 

A baby will pull up a seed that he has planted, 
every day, to see if it is growing—let us take care 
lest we do the same with what has not been planted 
by human hands. 

But the question, ‘“‘ What are we to do?” is still 
unanswered, It is impossible, from the very nature 
of the thing to be done, to fullow any definite rules. 
Religion oversteps all our limitations. We may 
never hope to detine spirit. 

As the material evidences of the Creator—Nature 
is the most tangible evidence—that most easily 
handled, it is common to appeal to the child’s re- 
ligious sense by pointing out to him the wonders of 
creation. 

This is of course beneficial, but we must be careful 
in so doing to associate the material evidence with 
something beyond—the spiritual. 

We may give the child a tendency to utilitarian 
religion; he may come to look upon the Creator as a 
very skillful workman, who makes all these pretty 
and useful things for him. In our association with 
children we should guard against making the mater- 
tal evidence of the Divine Presence too prominent. 
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It is better to lay stress upon God’s spiritual mani- 
festation—His love, sympathy, kindness, providence, 
sorrow for evil, joy in the good, than upon His 
material manifestations, except as these prove the 
existence of the former. The cultivation of the re- 
ligious side of the child is a matter of sympathy with 
child-nature, close and continuous observation of its 
phases, and immediate, wise use of tides of feeling in 
the child, coupled with a deep reverence and love for 
Nature in the teacher. 

The child’s natural faith in God need never be 
disturbed, but it will be sometimes, unless he has 
hold of the really spiritual element in the universe. 
“O, yes,” we say, “that is all very well, but children 
do not understand that part of it—they can only un- 
derstand what they see.” There is less truth in this 
than we think. We, having been jostled and pushed 
by the external world, are inclined to oppose our 
little force against surrounding forces—are nut recep- 
tive. But children, because they are not yet familiar 
with the world, bave an intuitive confidence in the 
unseen, a faith in what has not been perceived by 
the senses. Hence their love for the marvelous, 
fairy tales, and the like. Hence, also, the danger of 
leading them to a belief in supernatural things. We 
must guard against an unwise use of this faculty of 
the child. But the faculty is there, and, if we know 
how to deal with it, will find in the child a respon- 
sive subject. We will find him appreciating certain 
truths intuitively, while we must study to see them. 
And what we must strive to do is, to put the child in 
such an attitude toward the universe that, come 
what may in after life, he will always bave hold of 
that something which sustains faith in the unchang- 
ing, eternal naturalness of Universal Law—faith in 
the love of God.— Bessie EF. Hailman, in the Kinder- 
garten, 


THE SPIRIT OF CONCILIATION. 

ONE of the most difficult, and at the same time nec- 
essary, tasks in the cultivation of a manly or woman- 
ly character is the blending of virtues that appear to 
be somewhat antagonistic. We say appear, because 
itis only an illusion which experience will in time 
dispel. That all good qualities are intrinsically bar- 
monious is a truth which becomes clearer every day 
to thoughtful people, and to preserve that harmony 
in actual life is a distinguishing mark of moral pro- 
gress, 

An apt illustration of this difficulty is seen in the 
rare union of earnestness and sincerity with the 
spirit of conciliation, There are those who possess 
the former qualities to an admirable degree, and are 
justly honored in consequence. They are loyal to 
their convictions, true to their principles, untiring in 
their efforts to promote the cause they have at heart, 
They are frank and honest in their avowals, they 
scorn even the appearance of deceit, and neither court 
approbation nor shrink from censure. Yet they 
wholly lack the spirit of conciliation ; indeed, they 
are apt to despise it, thinking that, if acted upon, it 
would by so much diminish the loyalty they owe to 
the principles they huld so dear. ‘Their position, 
therefore, while one of strong amity with those who 
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other hand, the spirit of conciliation puts peace, love 
and harmony far above trifles; it buries petty od. 
fishness ; it inflicts no unnecessary wounds; it lendg 
a courtesy and grace to actions, a charm to prese: 
adignity to character, and a never failing Spring of 
happiness to life.— Philadelphia Ledger. 


share in their desires and agree with their views, is 
one almost of enmity to those who hold opposite or 
different ideas. ‘“ No compromise” is their motto, 
and in carrying it out they often unconsciously man- 
ifest, also, no courtesy, no sympathy, no kindliness. 

Now the truth is that such a course, so far from 
advancing the cause they have at heart, is a sure 
means of injuring it. More people are driven away 
from a good object by the overbearing and unsym- 
pathizing tone which its adherents adopt, than from 
any real aversion to the cause itself. Let it bea 
party in politics, or a measure of reform, or a for- 
ward step in social life, or a new truth in science, or 
a better method in agriculture, or an improvement 
in education, those who uphold it and earnestly de- 
sire to see it established sometimes retard its progress 
when they treat those who hold different views with 
contempt or acrimony, or personal antagonism, In- 
stead of winning men to listen to.their arguments, 
and to share their convictions, they repel them from 
either; and the disagreeable impression that they 
create clings insensibly to the subject they so un- 
wisely handle. The truth which such people need 
to realize and to bear constantly in mind is that firm 
principles and a spirit of conciliation are perfectly 
consistent with each other. Because a man is true 
to his sense of right need he be rude to his neigh- 
bor? Firmness and gentleness work together far 
more efficiently than either could alone. The strength 
that is allied to sweetness has a fardeeper and wider 
influence than would be possible were it accom- 
panied by bitter criticism or harsh judgment. 

There are, of course, weak minds who hold what 
little principle they have so loosely that it falls from 
them at every adverse influence like autumn leaves 
shaken by the wind. For thesakeof peace,they will 
abandon truth; for fear of giving offence, they will 
give up a noble enterprise. Lest, by candor and 
sincerity, they might startle or displease some one, 
they will shuffle, and evade, and deceive. Such a 
course as this every honest man must despise ; but it 
by no means follows that he should, therefore, des- 
pise the spirit of conciliation. It is the lack of honor, 
or loyalty, or justice, or truth, not the presence of 
gentle courtesy or rea‘ly sympathy, that deserves his 
contempt. Let such an instance deepen his loyalty 
to principle, and strengthen the firmness with which 
he upholds it: but let it not, by the faintest shade, 
lessen his respect, kindness, and generosity to those 
from whom he may chance to differ. 

In private life and in daily affairs, where no great 
principle is at stake and no great truth is assailed, we 
might suppose that the conciliatory spirit would be 
always active. Yet how frequently the reverse is the 
case! How many families are blighted and friend- 
ships poisoned by its absence! How often does a 
merely selfish desire for a small triumph in matters 
absolutely unimportant lead to angry discussion and 
bitter feelings! To be firm when nothing calls for 
firmness is simple obstinacy; to insist upon what is 
unimportant is tne mark of a narrow mind ; to sacri- 
fice good-will and pleasant relations to a whim or 
fancy or unessential notion is pitiable selfishness. 
Yet such things are continually practiced. On the 


THE DESTRUCTION OF FORESTS, 


IN his lecture in the Friends’ Institute course, at the 
Academy of the Fine Arts, in this city, on “Qpgp 
Forests and the Public Weal,” Professor Edmund 1 
James, of the University of Pennsylvania, said that 
the forests of any large country bear a pecoligr 
relation to its national prosperity. Most people 
have an inadequate idea of the economic value of 
our own forests, the product of which in 1880 ex. 
ceeded $700,000,000. This interest ranks third in the 
line of our material prosperity, counting manufactur. 
ing first and agriculture second. If forests were of 
no more consequence than as the source of the inere. 
ment of wealth which their annual yield represents, 
they would be worthy of especial attention and care, 
But although the National Government has put 
forth great efforts and expended untold sums for the 
promotion of agriculture and manufacturing, for im. 
proving highways and rivers, it has done almost 
nothing for the protection and cultivation of our 
forests, from which we are deriving a larger value in 
national wealth than from all other natural supplies, 

But the argument that we should take care of our 
forests fur fear that a scarcity of timber would follow 
their destruction is not the only one presented for 
their sustenance. A more important one is that they 
determine to a great extent climate and hygienie 
conditions. Whether the presence of forests in- 
creases the rain fall in a given area is a disputed 
question, but that they bring about a much better 
distribution of moisture throughout the year is not 
doubted. The forests are the regulators of the char- 
acter of our great and little streams. This affects 
navigation and the whole transportation system of 
the country. It affects manufacturing, for factories 
and mills would not be founded along a water-course 
which is a torrent one-fourth of a year and a dry bed 
during a like period. It affects the water supply of 
our great cities. It would, for instance, be possible 
to seriously injure agricultural interests along the 
lower Ohio by merely cutting off the forests at its 
sources. 

Moreover, trees purify the atmosphere. They 
dry it when too damp and moisten it when too dry. 
They are manufactures of ozone, the life-giving ele 
ment of the atmosphere. Dr. Pepper has shown 
that the greatest immunity from consumption exists 
where large areas of pine forests still stand. 

If all the forests were cut off from the American 
continent the greater part of it would become in half 
a generation a howling wilderness incapable of sup’ 
porting man or beast. A certain ratio, between 20 
and 30 per cent. of the whole agricultural region of 
any country must, for the good of the rest, remain 
forest land. 

It was established in 1870 that 10,000,000 acres of 
forest land were cleared each year, at which rate of f 
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consumption it would require only forty years to 
clear out all woodland reported as belonging to 
private parties. The great pine forests of New Eng- 
land, New York and Pennsylvania are rapidly dis- 
appearing, while those of Michigan and Wisconsin 
cannot last much longer at the present rate of con- 
sumption, and the great forests of the Southern 
States will disappear in their turn. Browsing ani- 
mals and forest fires, however, are as destructive as 
the axe. The railroads, moreover, inflict enormous 
damage on the forests. Ties are cut from young 
trees which would in fifty years afford immense 
gnantities of valuable timber. For this purpose 30,- 
000,000 vigorous young trees are destroyed annually. 

It all amounts to this: we are cutting off our 
forests much faster than we are reproducing them. 
What can we do to prevent our forests entirely dis- 
appearing? First, a wide and extensive care on the 
part of the Government is necessary. It is a short- 
sighted policy to hand timber resources of the conn- 
try over to private parties without control. The 
Government timber land should be taken from the 
list of lands for sale and be kept under the control of 
the Government. The general establishment of a 
State holiday called “Arbor Day” is necessary. A 
school of forestry should be established where the 
unsolved problems could be worked out and the 
knowledge acquired be distributed. It goes without 
saying that the Government should enact and enforce 
laws which shall put an end to the criminal destrue- 
tion of our forests. We need in this State a commis- 
sion of forestry, whose first business should be to take 
account of stock of all forests in the State. We need 
an adequate library right here in Philadelphia of 
books on this subject, particularly the French and 
German works. 


TEMPERANCE LESSON. 
THIRD MONTH 27TH. 


GoLDEN TEXT :—‘‘These also have err-d through wine. through 
strong drink have gone astray. ‘They err in vision, they stumble 
in judgment.” Isaiah 28: 7. 

“And Noah began to be a husbandman and planted 
a vineyard ; afid he drank of the wine and was drank- 
en; and he was uncovered in his tent.’”’—Genesis 9: 
20, 21. 

“Woe unto them that rise up early in the morn- 
ing, that they may follow strong drink ; that tarry late 
into the night till wine inflame them; and the harp 
and the lute, the tabret and the pipe, and wine are in 
their feasts, but they regard not the work of the Lord, 
neither have they considered the operation of his 
hands.”—Isaiah 5: 11, 12. 

Noah, after his preservation in the ark, the build- 
ing of which would indicate that he and hissons were 
boat-nakers, or at least fullowed some mechanical 
pursnit, turned to the occupation of a husbandman. 
His planting a vineyard and making wine of the fruit 
seems to indicate that the manufacture of wine was 
engaged in before the deluge, and it may have been 
one of the causes of the demoralization of the people. 
We can hardly believe that with his record of right- 
eous living and his faith and obedience he could have 
been among those whoabused themselves with wine. 
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Let us rather hope he fell into the temptation with- 
out realizing that the consequence would be so scan- 
dalous to himself. No man intends to be a drunkard 
when he first puts the intoxicating glass to his lips. 
Little by little it gains the mastery over his will, until 
at last he has no power to control the appetite. We 
see how very early in the history of the human fami- 
ly drunkenness became an evil, a curse. It is a dis- 
graceful fact that the first drunken man in history 
was a servant of God, and known as a righteous man 
and “ perfect in his generations.” 

We read of his being drunk only once; but the 
evil continued and has been increasing; not only do 
men plant vineyards, but vast fields of grain that 
should feed the hungry are consumed in the manu- 
facture of intoxicating drinks. 

‘And the woe pronounced by the prophet Isaiah 
unto them that rise upearly in the morning, that they 
may follow strong drink; that tarry late into the 
night till wine inflames them; who with song and 
dance and the harp and other musical instruments at 
their feasts regard not the work of the Lord, may 
with appalling fitness be applied to our own times. 

THIS LESSON TEACHES 

Ist. That a drunken man has no sense of shame ; 
he will doindecent acts and utter profane words, and 
if he continue to abuse himself with liquor it will 
make him forgethe is a man, and degrade him be- 
low the brutes. 

2d. That we should have pity for all who allow 
themselves to fall into the drinking habit and en- 





deavor to reclaim them ; and while we are doing this, 


labor diligently to remove the temptation out of the 
land, 


“ Wat can you do?” was asked of Carey. He re- 
plied, “I can plod.” And it was a grand thing to be 
able todo. The plodders do the real work of the 
world. The plodders conquer the great difficulties 
that stand in the way of the world’s progress. The 
plodders are steadily getting on heavenward ;, while 
the flyers are wearily mending their broken wings, 
and the jumpers are lying in hospital with broken 
backs. The way to everything is up the ladder, one 
rung at atime steadily. No fine swinging round will 
do. No desperate athletic strides, four rungs at a 
time. One by one, quietly, with hands firm on the 
sides,—that is the only way upanywhere. Certainly, 
it is the Only way up to holiness and heaven.—Sun- 
day School Chronicle. 


To say, “I enjoy my religion,” is to pronounce no 
encomium upon it or me. The sensibilities were 
given us, not for enjoyment, but for motive power; 
and to live in their mere enjoyment, without either 
asking ourselves on what they are founded or to 
what actions they are impelling us, is to be entangled 
ina slough of sentimentalism that is quite as dis- 
astrous as the slough of despond. 


I VENERATE devotion. It is the loftiest tendency 
of our nature. It stands first in the Christian order, 
and is necessary to give the true character to all the 
social virtues. But, after all, it seems to me easier to 
be devout than to be good.—OrviL_Le Dewey. 
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EARLY RELIGIOUS TRAINING. 

THE attention of thinking people is being more and 
more turned to the great need of increased care in 
the moral and religious training of children. This 
need is made manifest in the reports given by recent 
investigators into the causes of crime and disease, 
their statistics showing a great increase of all kinds 
of moral and physical imperfections. This points to 
a danger that is far greater than that of illiteracy, 
however much that is to be deplored, and lack of 
moral and religious training is pointed out as the 
cause, together with unfortunate heredity. 

We greatly sympathize with a writer in an ex- 
change paper, who, in earnestly pleading for the 
religious training of children, says: “The child that 
is allowed to grow up in an indifferent, undevout, 
non-worshipful atmosphere until he is fifteen will be 
maimed religiously for life. He will have been de- 






















































































memories, abiding safeguards, and tender influences 
that life possesses.” 

We have long believed that a loss was sustained 
by the feeling that largely prevails in schools, and 
rightfully in public schools, that only moral training 
must be given to the children. Vital as this moral 



































training is, it does not go deep enough, and the 
family, the church, and the Sabbath-school must 
more effectually come to the rescue. 

Many parents, especially those holding to what is 
termed a liberal faith, rest easy regarding the pre- 
sentation of their religious truths to their little ones, 
content if they give them, or have given to them, 
moral care. Particularly is this the case when 
such have been dwarfed and narrowed in their own 
childhood by being fed on what have become to them 
superstitions, and, to outgrow which, have caused 
them much pain. Butis it kind to starve the soul 
life of a child because our own spirits in the tender 
years were unwisely nurtured? Rather let us rever- 
ently unfold to them oar highest ideal of the divine 
order of things, and let the soul life grow side by 
side with the brain culture and physical development. 

It is well known that lessons of every kind can be 
learned more readily during the plastic days of child- 
hoo than later in life, and abundant have been the 
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prived permanently of some of the most blessed 


testimonies of good men to the lasting influence of 
the religious lessons learned beside the pious moth 
er’s knee, or on the lap of a devout father or equal- 
ly concerned teacher. Not that we have any sympa 
thy with cant or pretence, but we have faith that 
genuine religious trust still largely exists, only that 
the expression of it is too often withheld. To the 
materialist, religion is too ideal to be taught, but 
after all the “ ideal is the real.” Everything on earth 
passes away,even the temple of the soul, and it along 
survives. While we may never know just to what 
the soul ascends, we can nurture it by the cultivation , 
of all that is good and worthy to be honored, and by 
the observance of the highest morality in our lives, 
Let the hand, the brain, and the will be well trained, 
but remember the truth as sung by the gifted poet, 
“Tt is the heart and not the brain 
That to the highest doth attain.” 

Goodness, not greatness, is the goal to which we 
must direct the children, and we cannot begin too 
soon. They should know, and that early, that as it 
is not “the whole of life” merely “to live,” neither 
is it “ all of death to die.” And this not in a way to 
cloud their young lives, but to lead them so to per- 
form their duties that they may become pleasures, 
and to increase their satisfaction in all their lawful 
joys. 


LS 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 

THE course of lectures for the benefit of Friends’ 
Library, 15th and Race streets, is now definitely an- 
nounced, with names and dates, and wil! be found 
fully described in the advertisement elsewhere. Prof, 
W. H. Appleton, of Swarthmore, will lecture on the 
23d of the present month on “ Travels in Greece,” a 
subject really quite fresh and unhackneyed, for 
which Prof. Appleton is admirably qualified by his 
Hellenic enthusiasm, and repeated visits to Greece, 
Prof. Heilprin, who has spent manygmonths ina 
patient exploration of the natural features of Florida, 
will give a discourse Fourth month 6th, on his 
“ Rambles” there ; and Prof. Sharp, of the Univer- 
sity, will speak Fourth month 25th, on “ Student 
Life in Germany,” an interesting topic. All the lee- 
tures, we are sure, will be well worth hearing. 

* * * 

Ir we would antagonize the improvidence that is 
the cause of much of the poverty, it is needful to 
provide adequate facilities for preserving and utiliz- 
ing the small savings of those who live upon the 
wages of their labor. An urgent plea has been made 
to the National Congress for the establishment of 
United States Postal Savings Banks. The bill which 
was before Congress, under the title of “ A Bill to Es- 
tablish a Postal Savings Depositary as a Branch of 
the Post Office Department,” it is hoped will be en- 
acted into a law. We believe it will provide complete 
security for small savings. The money will be made 
safe beyond the possibility of being lost, so long a8 
the Government of the United States shall endure, 
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It is evident that where the safety of the accumulated 
savings of the wage-worker cannot be assured the 
temptation to thouzhtless expenditure is stimulated 
by the consideration that all may be lost if some 
present gratification is not grasped. 


Ay interesting programme for the session of the 
Summer Institute at Martha’s Vineyard has been is- 
sued. The session will begin on the 11th of Seventh 
month, and continue five weeks. One of the depart- 
ments of instruction is that of Physics and Moral 
Training, which will be in charge of our friend, 
Henry R. Russell, of Deptford School, Woodbury, 
N. J. Information concerning this department, or 
the general work of the Institute, can no doubt be ob- 
tained of him. 

* * * 

WE regret to have omitted to give, last week, some 
reference to the work of that worthy institution, the 
Woman's Hospital, of Philadelphia, with particular 
reference to its “donation day,” which occurred on 
the 16th inst. During 1886, 291 patients were re- 
ceived in the hospital, 733 were attended at their 
homes, and 3,857 were treated in the dispensary. In 
an appeal for aid, addressed to “all interested in sick 
and suffering women,” the managers state: “ More 
than one-half of the patients are received gratuitously, 
and for their support they are mainly dependent upon 
voluntary contributions. They therefore earnestly 
solicit money, coal, flour, groceries, provisions of all 
kinds, vegetibles, fresh or canned; sheeting and 


blankets for single beds, women’s underclothing, 
wrappers and bed gowns, infants’ clothing, or the 
material; small bottles fur the dispensary, old muslin 


and linen.” The treasurer of the corporation is 
Rachel C. Bunting, 1918 N. Thirteenth street, to 
whom donations of money may be sent. 


MARRIAGES. 


COLE—KIRBY.— On Fourth-day, Third month 2d, 1887, 
under the care of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
N. J., at the residence of the bride’s parents, Cooper Cole, 
son of William M.and Lydia Cole, and Ida, daughter of 
Jacob and Mary Ann Kirby, near Harrisonville, Gloucester 
county, N. J. 

HOUGH—HALLOWELL.—In Ambler, Pa, Third 
month 10th, 1387, with the approbation of Horsham Month- 
ly Meeting of Friends, Dr. Charles Bosler Hough and Mary 
Paul Hallowell, M. D., both of Montgomery Co., Pa. 

MOORE—BORTON.—On Fourth day, the 2d of Third 
month, 1887, under the care of Piles Grove Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, N. J., at the residence of the parents, C. 
French Moore, son of Martha and the late William Moore, 
and Mary Ella, daughter of Edwin L. and Emily Borton 


and granddaughter of Mary E, and the lateSamuel Borton, 
of Woodstown, N. J. 


DEATHS. 

BANCROFT.—At Haddonfield, N. J., Third month 5th, 
Rebecca Worrell, wife of Harvey Bancroft, in her 72d year 
@ member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadel- 
phia. 

DARLINGTON.-—Third month 9th, at West Chester, 


Pa., Mary Lewis, daughter of Stephen P. and Josephine L. 
Darlington. 


DECOU.—At the residence of her brother-in-law, Joseph 
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Horner, Medford, N. J., Abigail Decou, in her 78th year, a 
member of Medford Monthly Meeting. 

FELL.—At Buckingham, Pa., Third month 11th, Joseph 
Fell, aged 83, father of Judge D. Newlin Fell, of Philadel- 
phia. 

GATCHEL.—Suddenly on First-day morning, Third 
month 13th, Francis Read Gatchel, son of the late Joseph 
Gatchel, aged 63 years, 2 months; a member of the Month- 
ly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

JONES.—In Germantown, Third month 10th, 1887, Ann, 
widow of the late Charles Jones, in the 96th year of her 
age; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at 
Green St., Phila. Interment at Abington. She was per- 
mitted to live with her husband 68 years. 

LUKENS.—On the morning of Third month 9th, after 
a short illness, Mary P., wife of Abram C. Lukens, of 
Chester townsh.p, Delaware county, Pa., aged 72. Inter- 
ment at Haverford. 

MORRIS.—Second month 24th, 1887, in Horsham town- 
ship, Pa., Phebe A. Morris, wife of Silas C. Morris, in the 
37th year of her age; a member with Friends. Interment 
at Plymouth. 

RIDGWAY.—On Second day morning, Third month 7th, 
Thomas Ridgway, in his 90th year; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

He was son of John Ridgway, of Monmouth Co., N. J., 
and a buther of the late Andrew C. Ridgway, an approved 
minister, concerning whom a memorial was adopted, 
After leaving Westtown Boarding-school at the age of 13, 
he entered a commission-house in Philadeiphia, where his 
uncle, the late Jacob Ridgway, was established in a success- 
ful business. At the age of 19, Thomas united with an 
older brother in business, and with other partners con- 
tinued to be successful, till 1850, when he retired, having 
secured a competency. In the following year he was elected 
President of the Girard Life & Trust Co., which place he 
held till 1883. In 1821 he married Sarah Pancoast, who 
survives him. He was interested in public institutions, 
such as the Apprentices’ Library, of which he was long a 
manager. He was one of the Board of Visitors at the East- 
ern Penitentiary, Secretary in earlier life of the Pennsyl- 
vania Abolition Society, and one of the public school direc- 
tors, and was always willing toaid in benevolent movements, 
He was Treasurer of the monthly meeting of which he was 
a member for many years, and one of its Committee on 
Property, and for a long time interested in Friends’ Library 
of which he was Secretary. Although a man in affluent 
circumstances, he continued simplein his manners, friendly 
with all, and ready to help with his counsel and means 
those who were striving to make a livelihood. 

He was a firm believer in the ‘‘Sermon on the Mount,” 
endeavoring to practice the doctrines so beautifully set 
forth therein. 

His health had been remarkably good through a long 
life, and he was but a few days confined to his room when 
the pale messenger found him waiting. J. M:-T., de: 

SPENCER.—On the 8th of First month, 1887, after a 
short illness, Susan W. Spencer, wife of Pennock Spencer, 
aged 41 years 9 months and 20 days. A member of New 
Garden Monthly Meeting. 

A spirit of loving kindness always attended this dear 
friend; a devoted and loving wife ; a fond mother; and 
for several years endeavoring to be a consistent attender 
and worker in the meeting and First-day schoul ; thought- 
ful towards others, if she could not attend she was always 
willing to do something to assist or encourage others to be 
there, believing it to be a reasonable duty. Being of a hap- 
py and cheerful disposition she was ever ready to do some 
kind act for those around her, drawing those who might be 
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far off close to her; yet boasting nothing, all was done in 
meekness asking only to be found doing the will of our 
Heavenly Father. 

TYLER.—At Greenwich, N. J., Eleventh month 23d, 
1886, Ann P. Tyler, wife of John Tyler, aged 65 years, 9 
months, 24 days; a member of Greenwich Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
THE FIRST AND LAST FIFTEEN MINUTES OF THE 
SCHOOL DAY: 

WERE I to address a class of young men and women 
about to enter upon their work in the school room, I 
should desire to speak to them for a few minutes 
most urgently upon the proper use of the first and 
last fifteen minutes of the school day. I should urge 
upon them its importance, and perhaps call their 
attention to the old saying that “ Well begun is half 
done.” I would, of course, tell them how ready their 
pupils will be to measure their teacher’s abilities 
and powers, and to make comparisons; this takes 
place every day. That it is the teacher’s duty to do 
all in his power to have the comparisons decidedly 
in his favor need not be said. But to those of our 
teachers who know of all this by experience we shall 
try to set forth the importance of our faithfulness at 
these periods, and urge upon them aself examination 
whether they are careful and painstaking in this 
their every-day duty. 

The first aim for every teacher to set before him 
—and I desire to emphasize it—is to make his school 
a unit, make it a body which will work together as 
one person, and not have it a collection of bodies 
with very little attraction among the parts. There 
must be a unanimity and a common interest among 
the pupils. All personal and class feelings must be 
made second to the general sentiment of the school. 
The teacher must place himself at the head and in 
the lead; in every way he must show that his in- 
terests are his pupils’ interests. Unless this point is 
made in the beginning the school will soon be be- 
yond the teacher’s control and will continue as an 
organization only so long as external force can hold 
its clashing elements together. Imazine a school in 
such a plight—every one pulling in his own direc- 
tion! Could a person be in a more unhappy place 
than at the head of such a body? Class interests 
naturally form by the regular association of the 
children in groups for class purposes, as also by 
the common impulse to excel which always unites 
individuals which have a common goal to be gained 
by all. Thus we find the class feeling often very 
strong, and young people soon learn to pride them- 
selves as members of a particular class. As the 
school is necessarily composed of many classes, simi- 
lar methods must be adopted to unify it and arouse 
the same feeling of loyalty and pride. Hence we 
shoul! have some frequent exercises in which the 
school as a body will be occupied. The opening and 
closing minutes of the day at once snygest the time, 
—a very important factor in this subject. At these 
periods we should try to give what will both interest 
and profit the pupils; also what is not given to them 


1An Essay read at the Eduvational Conference, 15th and Race 
8ts., Philadelphia, Third month 5th, 1887. 


regularly in their classes. Variety is thé spice of life, 
it is said ; certainly it is true with little folks, 
With this to guide us we shall find considerable 
work we can do in the first and last fifteen minutes 
of the day. First and foremost among those things 
which we do not uniformly give in the class room jg 
religious and moral instruction. 
In one sense every lesson in history, grammar 
and arithmetic,together with the every-day life of the 
teacher is, or shoulu be, a practical lesson in ethics; 
this has its influence. Yet the principles underly; 
right actions must be explained and taught; they 
must be so impressed that the child shall not only 
have the example but also the principle ; his teacher 
is not always at hand to guide him. Like the clock 
he must have the “ mainspring in himself to make 
him tick.” Consequently we feel the need ofa get 
time for religious and moral instruction. We must 
at once commence to cultivate a love for truth and 
all the Christian virtues, an abhorrence for every- 
thing evil, so that we may have the united sentiment 
of the school as a body for the right, and decidedly 
against wrong. This will of necessity be a powerful 
influence upon each individual member. 
While we believe in personal counsel and advice, 
in the private reproof of error, yet we know that very 
often a fault is best corrected and most effectively by 
a simple lesson forcibly presented to the school, from 
which the individual will make his own application 
and be spared the humiliation of a personal reproof, 
This instruction is the most delicate of al) that falls 
to a teacher’s lot, and requires all the skill and jndg- 
ment the teacher has at his command. An attractive 
dress is never out of place—especially with children 
—so these lessons should be clothed in best apparel, 
It requires one kind of preparation on the teach- 
er’s part to teach the class in arithmetic and gram- 
mar in such a manner as will satisfy himself, his pa- 
pils, and their parents. It may take time and study 
to make plain those things we call useful. But when 
we undertake to train a child in those things so eg- 
sential to character, which influences his welfare now 
and hereafier, what shall we say of the preparation? 
We say that a teacher successful in the classroom is 
born teacher; shall we not say that a teacher who 

} can stand before his school as did Thomas Arnold at 
Rugby, whose face was radiant with love, shall we 

| not say such a one must not only be born but called 
to the work? 

Have ever such thoughts flashed across your mind? 
Have you ever felt the responsibility of the opening 
exercises? Have you felt your own nothingness and 
inability to take charge of them? Or as you have 
looked into the bright, intelligent faces of the boys 
and girls before you have you not breathed a prayer 
to your Heavenly Father for His guidance and that 
His Spirit would be with teacher and pupil during 
that day? A prayer should ascend for each day's 
blessing. We live one day atatime and we must 
ask for our daily bread. A sense of our own unworth 
iness comes over us often, as we contemplate the re 
sponsibility of the teacher, and the importance of 
using the few moments immediately following the 


| assembling hour. 
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But what can we do for the child in these few 
moments? He comes to us with his ideas of right 
and wrong but crude ones; these ideas must be de- 
yeloped to keep pace with his growth in other diree- 
tions ; otherwise we do not have a full development. 
He must learn to love truth for truth’s sake; to dis- 
like dishonesty as he would anything deformed. 
Love, not fear, is the first lesson. Why and how 
must be shown as in everything which calls forth 
the interrogative. The incidents of the school day 
will often afford abundant material to point a moral. 

The particular form this instruction should take 
must be left to the individual teacher and must be 
modified by the ages of the pupils. How much of it 
is altogether form! How many satisfy themselves 
and their consciences with a monotonous or spiritless 
reading of a few Proverbs, a Palm, a portion from the 
Gospel, in fact with the passage nearest to hand after 
the bell rings and the Bible is opened ; they can have 
the machine,—for such is their school,—moving in 
three minutes, and are contented. Am I overdraw- 
ing the picture? I think not. 

We would urge upon your attention the teacher’s 
duty in the preparation for such exercises. 

It dues not bezin at the schoul house. It is in the 
prayerful seeking after truth when the Bible is read 
in the quiet of the chamber. Would there were more 
Bible students among our teachers! To many it is 
indeed a closed book. To the pupils, the personal 
presence, the cheerful face the voice and expression 
of the teacher as he stands before them are influ- 
ences which guide their actions and thoughts, and 
should be estimated of highest importance. 

How often have we listened to teachers who 
blundered through some of the finest pas-ages of the 
Bible, those which, expressing the most sublime prin- 
ciples, stand as gems of literature and examples of 
forcible thought. 

Ours are distinctively Friends’ schools, and estab- 
lished for a special purpose. In connection with our 
religious instruction is it not also our duty to say 
something of the views of Friends and their customs? 
The children should be told often of the manner and 
object of conducting Friends’ meetings; of the silence 
and the waiting; of our views of in lividual responsi- 
bility and accountability ; of personal worship. God 
must be worshipped in spirit andl in truth. 

Is the value of a few minutes of quiet worship 
daily ever spoken of ? Is it not well to have a 
moment of silence at the opening of the school before 
anything is said or done? 

At this hour also can be properly taught our views 
upon Peace, War, and Temperance, the taking of 
oaths and other teachings in which the Society has 
always held advanced views. Many, yes, almost all, 
other denominations are now heartily in sympathy 
with us, and it is certainly our duty and privilege to 
educate the rising generation to love peace rather 
than war, to use temperance in all things, and to prac- 
tice all that is tanght in that beautiful command, 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself.” 


In our own practical way we insist upon memory 


exercises in our opening of school. Yet we try to do 
this without making it distasteful to the children. 


Boys and girls are very fond of concert exercises and. 
repeating after the teacher the portions he reads. In 
this way, with the teacher leading them and learning * 
and reciting with them, they readily learn anything 
he may select, and will surprise themselves and their 
teacher in the excellent manner in whi@h they do 
this. In ashort time by naming the chapter and book 
the teacher will find that the school can recite any 
portion they have learned. Sometimes we have our 
class each morning to be prepared with a text for each 
member of the class, and to be recited in regular 
order; or have boys and girls to learn verse about and 
have responsive exercises. Thus can Scripture teach- 
ing be made both valuable and pleasing. 

Only in exceptional cases should all of our fifteen 
minutes be consumed in the religious instruction. 
Nor can it from its nature be regulated by minutes 
and seconds, or by any regulation plan or method. It 
is something which the occasion itself will govern. 
There will be a few moments left for other things 
which come under our general rule as “instruction 
not given in class room.” Continuing with our mem- 
ory evercises—and supposing that at the time we are 
not using it in connection with Bible instruction—we 
take up standard poems and learn them as a whole. 
We commence with shorter ones and lead on to poems 
of yreater length. We are storing the minds of the 
children with food for thought in future years and 
means of much pleasure and delight as long as they 
live. Whittier’s “The Eternal Goodness,” Longfel- 
low’s “ Psalm of Life,” and Lowell’s “ Sir Launfal” are 
beautiful poems and illustrate the character of our 
selections. 

After we have made our selection, have read it as 
a whole, have explained its meaning or drawn forth 
explanations from the children by questions,—a most 
interesting exercise—we commence to have portions 
either by concert or by having stanzas written on the 
boards daily to be learned by the following morning, 
or at the close of the school in the afternoon of the 
same dav; a few moments will suffice to recite it. 
Greater interest will be taken in a work which must 
be carried on in successive mornings through the 
month. We found in taking “The Rime of the An- 
cient Mariner” that such interest was arou-ed among 
the pupils that they would look forward with much 
pleasure to the exercise of the coming day. The read- 
ing of a biographical sketch, an account of travel or 
exploration, continued by the teacher will also create 
an interest in good reading among the children, as 
well as accomplish the other objects set forta in this 
paper. 

In our own school days we recall with pleasure the 
years spent in the grade of a teacher who had,as it was 
called, the “ banner room ” for attendance and punc- 
tuality, because she took so much pains to have some- 
thing of special interest every morning. It usually 
was something which took several mornings to com- 
plete. Those’who were late or absent knew that they 
had lost a great deal. We might also add she had 
the best disciplined and most wide-awake set of pu- 
pils in a large building, which contained five hun- 
dred children. 

But a certain amount of variety in subjects is im- 
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portant to hold the interest. The field is a wide one, 
and we can select from biography, science, history, 
and language. By devoting five or six minutes each 


morning to any of these subjects we shall be surprised 
ourselves at the end of the year at the amount of 


valuable inéormation the pupils have obtained and 
made their own. They have also learned how to 
look for things and have acquired an ability in an- 
swering as well as asking questions. 

In the line of history a few mornings given to the 
studying of our form of government will soon show 
that all know something of our state and national 
form of government, but do not know the names of 
many of the offices and officers, and very littie of 
how they are elected. The subject of government 
will in itself be interesting ; boys and girls will soon 
see the necessity for it and what are some of the du- 
ties of each one to the government. The subject of 
elections can be illustrated easily, and how the vari- 
ous officers are elected can be explained. Questions 
written on the board requiring answers will give the 
pupils interesting employment; it will also afford 
them pleasure to be present to answer or at least to 
be among the number who can indicate that they 
know. Though many of the pupils may not study 
“Civil Government” as it is termed, never reaching 
it in the course, yet they will be better fitted for 
their duties as voters for having been present at the 
morning exercises. 

In the same manner the spring time, with its 
flowers and leaves, will be the season to encourage the 
study of botany, and to learn the names of the flowers 
which grow wild in the neighborhood. The moths, 
butterflies, insects, birds, snails, frogs, and fish will 
all contribute to their entertainment and instruction, 
if the teacher will only avail himself of his opportu- 
nities. 

Thus we have endeavored to employ profitably the 
fifteen minutes at the opening of the school, and have 
tried to make it as attractive and instructive as possi- 
ble to the boys and girls. In this our aim has been 
also to get control of the school, that the discipline 
may be made easier; to attract punctual and regular 
attendance. But for the last fifteen minutes there re- 
main a few words to besaid. The day is behind us; 
teachers and pupils prepare to separate. Each day 
should be as complete as possible, nothing should be 
left open which can be closed ; nothing be carried over 
to cause trouble the following day which can,be set- 
tled this. The work of to-day must be easily re-umed 
to-morrow. At this time especially, and in a few mo- 
ments, neatness, tidiness, and orderly arrangement of 
books and slates should be attended to. If roll call 
comes at this time, absolute order and promptness 
should be insisted upon. : 

The teacher will in a few moments discover 
whether his school is in good spirit and compara- 
tively fresh after the day’s work, or whether it is 
spiritless and wearied. 

If in the former condition, the indications are 
good; but if in the latter,something must be done at 
once to change the state of feeling, and the causes of 
the trouble must be ascertained and remedied. 

The children must leave the room not worn out 

















and dejected, but with the feeling that they can yet 
do another half day’s work if necessary, and also de.’ 
vote a great deal of energy at home in play. Sehog} 
thus will be an attractive place. 3 

The troubles of the day should not be often re. 
ferred to at closing time, but rather something plegg. 
ant and cheerful said. With younger pupils some 
short exercises apart from the lessons will do moh 
in keeping the desired harmony in the school. 

Aboveall, whatever the condition of the school. the 
teacher must preserve to the children ar unraffleg 
and serene disposition, and though somewhat wor, 
by the many perplexities of the day he must cheep. 
fully and pleasantly speak to them. After hayj 
noticed that something is wrong, or that there is dig. 
cord, in investigating for the cause, it is well to look 
for it outside of the pupils. 

Perhaps it is in the teacher, and he sees himself 
reflected in his restless children. One or more of the 
laws of health may have been violated on his part, 
Or their cause may be found in the ill-ventilated 
room—a fruitful source of evil and one easily reme. 
died. 

The trouble, of course, may be among the pupils 
themselves, in which case the professional skill and 
experience of the teacher will suggest the remedy, 

Happy is the teacher who doés not neglect the 
little things which accompany the opening and clos. 
ing of the school and whose pupils greet him witha 
happy good morning and leave him with a pleasant 
good night. Isaac T. Jounson, 


















































































FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 

MEETING OF PHILADELPHIA UNION. 
PHILADELPHIA First-day School Union was held 
at Girard Avenue Meeting-house on the 11th inst, 
Written or verbal reports were received from most of 
the schools. Green street, though a little larger, from 
lack of teachers is not as flourishing as formerly. Race 
street has been well attended, considering that some 
stormy days have tended to lessen the average. The 
general exercise on the first First-day of each month 
is an interesting feature. On the other weeks the 
time is too short for the class instruction, but how to 
remedy it is a question that has claimed serious con 
sideration. The meetings of the Monthly Meeting’s 
Committee and teachers for the consideration of the 
Lesson Leaves is considered beneticial. 

West Philadelphia had 70 on the roll, average 
about 50. They have 6 classes, and have enlarged 
their library, which now contains about 500 volumes, 
Frankford averaged in First and Second months 82 
All their 13 classes use the Lesson Leaves. Girard 
Avenue has 18 classes, with an average in Second 
month of 148, and is in a prosperous condition, but 
with more space could be muterially enlarged and 
benefited. Fair Hill has averaged 53 the past three 
months. The meeting now convening at 3} p. @ 
gives them more time for class work. Their teachers’ 
meetings are found very serviceable. 

A written report was read concerning First-day 
morning meeting at Friends’ Mission, which shows 
small increase in attendance. If there were more Im 
terest manifested by Friends and especially minister | 
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ing Friends to visit it, a much more favorable report 
might be expected. The First-day school, instead of 
dropping off afier the holidays has shown a tendency 
to increase, and there are more boys than ever before, 
and these show a disposition to attend both it and the 
Third-day night meeting. The average has been 75. 
The Savings Bank works satisfactorily, and 32accounts 
have been opened. The change in the manner of con- 
ducting the Third-day night meeting has not worked 
as well as had been expected, and next season 4 re- 
turn to the former plan may be decided on, Many of 
the lads are quite regular in attendance, and are in- 
terested. The temperance meeting on fifth-day night 
has averaged 87 and a fraction. Often there are as 
many present as the room can ho!d. Pie and milk are 
handed round at the close (costing about the same as 
advertising). There is evidence of zood having been 
effected, but the participation of a larger number of 
those interested in this cause would be serviceable. 
The sewing school has averaged 62. 

During the consideration of the several reports re- 
marks were made by a number of interested workers 
on various matters connected with the cause. A com- 
mittee was appvinted to arrange for the annual Chil- 
dren’s Meeting, at which it is hoped several of the 
country schools, as well as city, will be represented. 
Adjourned to usual time in 6th month at Green street 
Meeting-house. 

































NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

—We learn from Young Friends’ Review that Isaac 
Wilson, of Bloomfield, Canada, expected to leave 
home on the 5th inst., “to attend meetings in New 
York City and vicinity.” 

—At the meeting of Yonge Street Monthly Meet- 
ing, Canada, in First month, a report says: ‘On en- 
tering upon church matters our hearts were cheered 
with the encouraging minute from Schomburg Pre- 
parative, containing the names of twelve persons, 
five minors, wishing to become members of our 
Monthly. It awakened the response that ‘truly the 
Lord is in this movement.’ Our friend Isaac Wilson 
paid usa visit in Gospel love. It was the writer's 
privilege to attend five meetings in various places 
where his lot was cast. The evening before we 
parted with our friend more than thirty met him at 
the home of Esther Dennis, Newmarket, where we 
spent a few hours in a social and profitable way. 
Our friends, James Armitage and wife, of Pickering, 
and J. W. Hughes and wife, of Parkdale, added much 
to the interest and exercises of the evening.” 

—At Purchase Quarterly Meeting, on the 2d and 
8rd of Second month, S. P. Gardner, of Farmington, 
Was present, engaged in the ministry. A memorial 
prepared by Chappaqua Monthly Meeting for our 
valued friend, Moses Pierce, who departed this life 
Fourth month 30th, 188%, aged 70 years, was read and 
approved. 

































SWARTHMORE NOTES. 

—Prof. Wm. P. Holcomb has purchased of Charles 
G. Ogilen a new house acjoining the college grounds 
on the east, and will soon move into it from his pres- 
ent home in Philadelphia. 
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—An unusual number of neighbors and friends 
attended the meeting on First-day morning and 
Joseph Powell and Lewis Palmer appeared in the 
ministry. 

—Several of the Alumni are expected to take their 
second degrees at the coming commencement in the 
Sixth month, and still more the following year. 


—The new entries continue to be principally those 
who expect to enter one of the college classes. The 
prospect is good for the coming year. 


—The members of the Senior Class gave a recep- 
tion, on Seventh-day evening, to the members of their 
associate—the Sophomore—Class, and a very pleas- 
ant evening was spent. 


APPEALS AGAINST WAR. 


UNDER date of Second month 4, the Representative 
Committee of the Society of Friends in Great Britain 
issued an appeal against “the vast military prepara- 
tions made by the nations of Enrope,” which, as they 
remark, are “so calculated to bring about a war, the 
consequences of which none can foresee.” They add 
that: “We have been led seriously to ask,‘ Are the 
churches of Christ faithfully using their influence to 
abate the war spirit at home and abroad?’ ” 

We make the following extract from the address 
of the Universal Peace Union, (Alfred H. Love, Presi- 
dent), to Congress and the people of the United States: 

“The isolated position and the settled policy of 

this country not to form entangling alliances render 
it impolitic if it be not indeed impossible for us ever 
to keep pace with European nations in the expensive 
forms of warfare, and the attempt to imitate where 
we cannot and ought not to excel, will never in any 
respect redound to the honor and glory of this coun- 
try. Our position and policy, wisely handed down by 
the revered fathers of the Republic, enable us, fortu- 
nately, to excel all other nations in the arts of peace, 
and we can set the example of a higher civil’ zation 
such as will harmonize with Republican simplicity, 
humanity and Christianity. This country has the 
power to command the respect rather than incur the en- 
mity of other nations. The position of a nation that 
will desire only justice from other nations and is al- 
ways willing to concede it to them, is much stronger 
than that of a nation that depends on the strength of 
its armaments to enforce tyrannical mandates. In 
such a position the whole moral and religious ele- 
ments of the country will unite. These elements ap- 
pealing to the same elements in other nations would 
render war with any nation not only improbabie but 
well nigh impossible. No country, whatever its form 
of government, can long prosecute a war when op- 
posed by the moral sense of its own people. In this 
position we have, as a nation, a grand opportunity to 
lead all other nations, but in the matter of military 
appliances for human slaughter and despotic coercion 
we have no desire to excel, taking care that other na- 
tions do not lead us into the extravagant follies that 
have made them the abodes of the most abject pov- 
erty on the one hand and of pampered luxury on the 
other.” 


Sa ler Sane 
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FRIENDS’ CIRCLE OF BALTIMORE. 

A CORRESPONDENT, “ Occasional,” writes that the 
meetings of the Friends’ Circle of Baltimore have been 
of much interest this winter. On the evening of Second 
month 16th, a large gathering at the house of John 
Russell, discussed the subject of the attendance or 
non attendance of mid-week meetings. It was felt that 
while many are unavoidably absent at these gather- 
ings others appear indifferent to them, evidently not 
feeling any obligation to be present. A cause assigned 
for the lax attendance is the change in the mode of 
doing business; but this reason applies more to the 
city than to the country, while the neglect is as 
marked in the country as in city meetings. Some 
Friends believed the change of location now expected 
will have a beneficial effect. Others feared that a re- 
vival from such a cause cannot be permanent. The 
feeling was hinted that more of the trial and the 
faithful cross-bearing of earlier times would be favor- 
able to growth in the spiritual life, and that with 
more faithfulness would come more of spiritual 
blessing. “ Paul may plant and Apollos water,” but 
to God is the increase due. It is needful to cultivate 
love of each other and to manifest that personal in- 
terest for one another that will cementthe body into 
a oneness favorable to the best life. Let none fail to 
find loving recognition, and be allowed to feel over- 
looked. Itis said that some drift away because of a 
sense of being neglected, and are gathered into other 
communions where a more receptive, hospitable spirit 
prevails. 

“ To know ourselves diseased is half our cure.” If 
these Friends, especially the youth, feel these things, 
they should ina simple, hearty way seek to correct 
what may be amiss amdng themselves. All should 
be mindful of individual responsibility—seeking how 
each may help to promote the right and help others, 
rather than to claim too much for seltish advantage. 
“ What can we do for others and for the general 
good?” is in a better spirit than “ What are Friends 
going todo for me?” We must be receptive and 
helpful, too, if we would promote the growth of our 
religious meetings. If we might know as of old what 
it is to be real seekers after spiritual realities, surely 
it may be realized as ever that those who seek shall 
find, and that to those who knock the door is opened. 
“Truth shall spring upoutof theearth ; and righteous- 
ness shall look duwn from heaven,” said the Psalm- 
ist of old, and thus shows the divine order of pro- 
gression as it is typified by the flower of the garden. 
Truth springs up toward the heavenly gifts, the rain 
and the sunbeam, and then comes the growth, the 
blooming, and the fruition. 


TRUST. 
The grass withereth, the flower fadeth ; but the word of God 


shall stand for ever.—Isaiuh 40: 8. 


Trust in the Lord when temptations beset thee, 
Turn to thy Saviour when trials press hard ; 
Though hid for a season he will uot furget thee; 
Christian, turn inward, aud trust in the Lord. 


Flee to the rock, in thy frailty, thy weakness ; 
*Tis as 4 covert to shield from the blast ; 





Adore in submission and triumph in meekness, 
Hope for the future, repent for the past. 


His mercies are e’en as the free rolling ocean, 
Expanded beyond what frail mortals can know: 
His judgments compare to the river, whose motion, 
Confined to its banks, is restricted and slow, 


Trust in the Lord in thy mourning and sorrow, 
Turn to Jehovah when trials assail, 

Lean on the arm of Hisstrength ; thou mayest borrow 
Strength to support thee, and faith to prevail, 


HUME GIRLS. 
The girls that are wanted are good girls, 
Good from the heart to the lips; 
Pure as the lily is white and pure 
From its heart to its sweet leaf tips. 


The girls that are wanted are home girls 
Girls that are mother’s right hand, 

That fathers and brothers can trust to, 
And the little ones understand. 


Girls that are fair on the hearthstone, 
Ard pleasant when nobody sees; 

Kind and sweet to their own fulk, 
Ready and anxious to please. 


The girls that are wanted are wise girls, 
That know what to do and to say; 

That drive with a smile or soft word 
The wrath of the household away. 


The girls that are wanted are girls of sense, 
Whom fashion can never deceive, 

Who can follow whatever is pretty, 
Aud dare what is silly to leave. 


The girls that are wanted are careful girls, 
Who count what a thing will cost ; 

Who use with a prudent, generous hand, 
But see that nothing is lost. 


The girls that are wanted are girls with hearts; 
They are wanted fur mothers aud wives; 
Wanted to cradle in loving arms 
The strongest aud frailest of lives. 


The clever, the witty, the brilliant girl, 
They are very few, understand ; 
But, oh! for the wise, loving home girls, 
There’s a constaut and steady demand. 
—Selected. 
EPIGRAMS. 
A KIND WORD. 
A KIND word often so endears 
It echoes sweetly through the years,— 
Forgotten by the tongue that spoke, 
Remembered by the heart it woke. 
CURIOSITY. 
Watching the bees, he oft is stung : 
Who o’er the hive too cluse his head has bung, 
So, too, and righteously, be fares 
Who thrusts himself in other folks’ affairs, 


IMAGINATION, 


Oft our imagination brings 
Such pleasant things to view, 
We fold them in our memories, 
And love to think them true. 
—GEORGE BIRDSEYE 
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BOTANIZING ON MOUNT KILIMA-NJARO., 


FROM “The Kilima-njaro Expedition,” by H. #. 
Johnston, we have selected the following bits of de- 
scription. Kilima-njaro (pronounced Killy-manjahro) 
“is the name currently given to a huge mountain 
mass in Eastern Africa, consisting of two giant peaks 
and many lesser ones, situated below the third par- 
allel south of the equator.” The highest peak, Kibo. 
is 18,800 feet above the sea, and the other, Kima- 
wenzie, about 16,250. Six months were spent upon 
these slopes by Mr. Johnston in exploration. 

“ Hitherto, our track had led through thick bush, 
with every view of the surrounding country shut out. 
Now, we had entered a clearing near to cultivation ; 
and nothing impeded our view. Northwards, the 
vast mass of the mountain stretched upwards into 
the heavens, its twin peaks shrouded in heavy 
cumulus clouds: the billowy swell of hill upon hill 
and ridge succeeding ridge was a deep sullen blue 
under the heavy shadow of lowering cumuli. Then 
came a few lines of dark purple-green forest, still in 
shade; and in the middle distance, where the sun- 
light broke upon the scene, the gentle, rounded hills 
gleamed out against the sombre background with 
their groves of emerald-green bananas, marking the 
commencement of the cultivated zone. Nearer to us 
succeeded deep ravines with thread-like cascades, 
clumps of tidy forest,—just a few tall trees left grow- 
ing out of religious veneration,—smooth, sunny 
‘downs whereon flocks of goats were grazing, patches 
of freshly tilled soil, cultivated fields, hedye-lined 
Janes, and, lastly, the red denuded suil, the No man’s 
Land, the Pisgah, on which we were standing to gaze 
onthis Promised Land, toward which for thirteen 
days we had been toiling through the wilderness. . 

“ After a further ascent, [I arrived on the summit 
ofa rounded hill which considerably o’ertops its fel- 
lows for miles around, and offers views of unexam- 
pled magnificence in all this lovely country. To the 
north, without a single intervening cloud, rises Kili- 
ma-njaro, the whole central ridge and both the peaks 
completely visible. The eye rests irresistibly on the 
splendid snowy dome of Kibo, absolute in whiteness 
under the glare of the vertical sun, with a few faint 
purplish blots, like the crater-shadows on the moon’s 
face, coming out where the bare rock breaks through 
the snow; and then in the few hollows, gaps, or cre- 
vasses tender, covl shadows of pale blue break some- 
what the dazzling effect of unsullied white. Below 
the snow cap of Kibo lies a great stretch of purple 
moorland, broken up dimly into ravines, cliffs, hil- 
locks, and ridges by shadows of deeper tint. . . 
To the right of the snowy dome, a ridge nearly hori- 
zontal reaches to the sister and minor peak, the 
jageed Kimawenzie, which has merely patches and 
streaks of snow resting amid its strange black peaks 
and pinnacles. The background to the entire scene 
is a sky of intense blue, which is almost free from 
cloud save for a few vaporous cumuli lying behind 
the centre ridge of the mountain. In the middle dis- 
tance are grandly swelling, rolling hills, magnifi- 
cently wooded, with, in some cases, a forest growth 
80 uniform that, looking down on it from a height, 
its surface is like rich green velvet pile. Here and 
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there, but rarely, on the hillside there are open 
patches of land, covered with short turf or bracken. 
* At about 5,400 feet, we quitted the last signs of 
cultivation, and consequently missed the familiar 
runnels of water which, in the inhabited country, in- 
tersect the land every few yards. The surrounding 
scenery was now charmingly soft and pretty, so ex- 
actly like Devonshire hills and coombes in general 
aspect that I need not give it a more detailed descrip- 
tion. At 6,000 feet, we halted for a brief rest. . . 
The wild flowers were beautiful. Parasitic begonias 
trailed their lovely pink bells in long festoons; ma- 
genta-colored balsams gleamed along the fern-fronds ; 
and every now and then we would come across 
clumps of crimson and salmon-tinted gladioli that 
provoked expressions of admiration even from my 
followers, whose eyes were caught with the rich dis- 
plays of color. The tree-trunks, even to the minor 
branches, were densely hung with moss, orchilla- 
lichen, or delicate epiphytic ferns, Other species of 
ferns yrew luxuriantly at the side of the path, some 
of them actually British in their extended range. 
There were poly podies, holly ferns, bracken, maiden- 
hair, identical, apparently,—I have since found at 
Kew they were actually the same,—with those we 
know in England. Unfamiliar, though, to our Eng- 
lish scenes were the magnificent tree-ferns which 
rose grandly above the dense undergrowth, with 
fronds of a shiny bluish-green, wherever the pale 
green light of the forest fell athwart their downy 
leaflets or silky stems. At a greater altitude than 
8,000 feet these tree-ferns were rarely met with.” 


RELIGION IN THE TENNESSEE MOUN- 
TAINS. 
THE religious element in the Tennessee Mountains 
is almost entirely composed of Methodists and Bap- 


tists. Of the former, the northern branch of the 
church predominates, while in the latter denomina- 
tion, the Missionaries and Hard Shells, or Primitives, 
alternate through the different sections in a more 
equal proportion. 

Like the small states of ancient Greece, the ex- 
cluding mountain walls of this region tend to render 
the intercommunication of different settlements scant 
and irregular, and, as a consequence, neighborhoods 
only a few miles apart are often more completely 
separated, socially, than Boston from New York. 
From a community of Methodists a five-mile walk 
will perhaps bring you into a neighborhood of un- 
compromising Baptists. There are, here and there, 
a few Campbellites and Cumberland Presbyterians, 
To the mind of the average mountaineer an Episco- 
palian would be a kind of religious curiosity, while 
the Roman Catholics vaguely suggest the Scarlet 
Woman of Babylon and other kindred prophetic 
allusions. They are great sticklers for the formali- 
ties of their church discipline and worship, and are 
very apt to indulge in pulpit animadversions upon 
points wherein the two prevailing denominations 
differ, both doctrinal and ceremonial. Yet this does 
not prevent them from working amicably together 
during the autumn season of protracted meetings, 
which is the period usually set apart throughout the 
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mountains for a grand onslaught upon sinners and 
the domain of Satan. 

A mountaineer never attends church. He is—in 
local parlance—‘ forever a-goin’ to meetin’.” The 
“ meetin’-house” is sometimes dignified as a “ church- 
house,” but not often. The social suggestions cen- 
tring around the word “meetin’” are dear to his 
heart, for the little log “ meetin’-house”’ is really the 
centre of his social as well as religious life. Like the 
negro, he goes to “ meetin’” fully as much to enjoy 
himself as to worship or to be edified. 

Owing to the rough character of the country and 
the scarcity of good roads, the people do not visit 
each other much, unless among their own “ kinfolks.” 
The religious element also frowns sternly upon any 
form of social gayety unconnected with church af- 
fairs. A Sunday-school picnic, or “ march,” is about 
the only kind of diversion considered strictly proper 

for the young, except an occasional singing school. 
Dancing, or games of any kind, are so strongly rep- 
robated as to be supposed to evince a taste for other 
sins still more equivocal in their nature and practice. 
In consequence, the Sabbath is looked upon by old 
and young as a day of pleasure as well as of worship. 
— William Perry Brown, in Brooklyn Magazine. 





FAITH HEALING. 

THE Century for Third month has two articles on 
faith-cure—one pro, the other con. From the latter, 
by Dr. Buckley, we quote as fulluws: “ Families have 
been broken up by the doctrine taught in some of 
the leading faith-homes that Friends who do not be- 
lieve this truth are to be separated from because of 
the weakening effect of their disbelief upon faith, and 
a most heartrendinog letter has reached me from a 
gentleman whose mother and sister are now residing 
in a faith-institution not far from this city, refusing 
all intercourse with their friends, and neglecting the 
most obvious duties of life. 

“Certain advocates of faith-healing and faith- 
homes have influenced women to leave their hus- 
bands and parents and reside in the homes, and have 
persuaded them to give thousands of dollars for their 
purposes, on the ground that ‘the Lord had need of 
the money.” 

“This system is connected with every other su- 
perstition. The Bible is used as a book of magic 
Many open it at random, expecting to be guided by 
the first passage that they see, as Peter was told to 
open the mouth of the first fish that came up and he 
would find in it a piece of money. A missionary of 
high standing with whom I am acquainted was cured 
of this form of superstition by consulting the Bible 
on an important matter of Christian duty, and the 
passage that met his gaze was, ‘ Hell from beneath is 
moved to meet thee at thy coming.’ Paganism can 
produce nothing more superstitious than this, though 
many other Christians, instead of ‘searching the 
Scriptures,’ still try to use the Bible as a divining 
rod. 

“It feeds upon impressions, makes great use of 
dreams and signs and statements foreign to truth and 
pernicious in their influence. A young lady long ill 
was visited by a minister who prayed with her, and 


Se 
in great joy arose from his knees and said, ‘ Jenn; 
you are sure to recover. Dismiss all fear, TheLog 
has revealed it to me.’ Soon after, physicians in Consul 
tation decided that she had cancer of the stomach at 
which she subsequently died. The person who} 
received the impression that she would recover When 
met by the pastor of the family, said, ‘ Jennie Will 
certainly get well. The Lord wili raise her up. He 
has revealed it to me.’ ‘ Well,’ said the minister “she 
has not the nervous disease she had some Years agp 
The physicians have decided that she has cancer of 
the stomach.’ ‘Oh, well,’ was the reply, ‘if that ig 
the case, she is sure to die.’ 

“A family living in the city of St. Louis had 5 
daughter who was very ill. The members of this 
family were well acquainted with one of the leadi 
advocates of faith-healing in the East, who made hep 
suse a subject of prayer, and wrote her a letter de. 
claring that she would certainly be cured, and the 
Lord had revealed it tohim. The letter arrived jg 
St. Louis one day after her death. 

“These are cases taken not from the operation of 
recognized fanatics, but from those of leading lights 
in this ignis fatuus movement. 

“It is a means of obtaining money under fale pre. 
tences. Some who promulgate these views are hon- 
est, but underneath their proceedings runs a subtle 
sophistry. They establish institutions which they 
call faith-homes, declaring that they are supported 
entirely by faith, and that they use no means to make 
their work known or to persuade persons to contrib. 
ute. Meanwhile they advertise their work and jn 
stitutions in every possible way, publishing reportsin 
which, though in many instance wanting in business 
accuracy, they exibitthe most cunning wisdom of the 
children of this world.” 


Tere can be no high type of character which is 
not the outcome of life’s changes and vicissitudes; 
which has not been disciplined by adversity and 
affliction. The human soul is purified and exalted 
by trial and grief. Life itself has a new charm for 
him who has trod its depths as well as its heights, 
The keenness of our suffering increases the intensity 
of our joy. Therefore it is a beautiful thought in 
Swedenborg when he tells us that the very angels of 
God have their periods of alternation, and are some- 
times plunged in darkness for a season that they 
may afterward comprehend the light better. Yes, 
there is a meaning in tears. a discipline in darkness, 
and “our griefs are our glory.” Therefore, when 
your dearest hopes are disappointed, when your 
faith in man is tried by bitterest ingratitude, when 
your loved one dies, or you are cast on the bed of 
sickness —oh, do not despair! for these are the 
divine processes by which your nobler self is de 
veloped, by which the crude bullion of your nature, 
purified in the flames of tribulation, is freshly minted 
with the image and superscription of a perfect man- 
hood.—CuarLes W. WENDTE. 





He who believes in goodness has the essence of all 
faith. He is a man “of cheerfal yesterdays and confi- 
dent to-morrows.”—J AMES FreeMAN CLARKE. 
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UNCLE ESEK’S WISDOM. 
We stand in our own sunshine oftener than oth- 


ers do. 

Ir is the little things that are the most wonderful 
and difficult ; it is possible for human enterprise to 
make a mountain, but impossible for it to make an 


oyster. 


Tere is nothing so necessary as necessity ; with- | 


out it, mankind would have ceased to exist ages ago. 

Tue heart gets weary, but never gets old. 

Ir a man is right, he can’t be too radical ; if wrong, 
he can’t be too conservative. 

Tue silent man may be overlooked now, but he 
will get a hearing by and by. 

Mernop and dispatch govern the world. 

You can outlive a slander in half the time you can 


outargue it. 
—Uncle Esek in The Century. 


Gleaming, drifting, whirling, sifting 
Through the dark pine boughs one day, 
Far from home, a thousand tiny, 
Wind-swept snowflakes lost their way ; 
From such dainty freak and mirth, 
Weary quite, they sank to earth. ° 


Sad winds sighed there; sunbeams tried their 
Smiles the wee things to awake, 

Till, one glad morn, see uplifted 

In a flower each wayward flake! 

Fearless they ’neath stormy skies— 

They’re but snowflakes in disguise ! 


—MARION BoypD ALLEN, in Cottage Hearth. 


Iris past melancholy, and verges on despair, to re- 
flect upon what is going on amongst ministers of re- 
ligion, who are often but too intent upon the fopperies 
of religion to have heart and time for the substantial 
work intrusted to them—immersed in heart-breaking 
trash from which no sect is free ; for here are fopperies 
of discipline, there fopperies of doctrine (still more 
dangerous, as it seems to me). And yet these words 
are resounding in their ears: “ Pure religion and un- 
defiled is this—to visit the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world.” And the word “ world,” as Coleridge has 
well explained, is this order of things, the order of 
things you are in.—Arruur HE -rs. 

By whatever names men may call themselves or 
be called by others, all that they can do is to render 
their designations synonyms of whatsoever things are 
pure, honorable, and just; and then there can be no 
question of their being friends to Jesus —WitiiaM H. 
Fur NEss. 





Bz like the bird that, halting in her flight 
Awhile, on boughs too slight, 
Feels them give way beneath her, and yet sings, 
Knowing that she hath wings. 
--Victor Hugo. 





Reuicious feeling is as mucha verity as any other 
part of human consciousness, and against it, on its 
subjective side, the waves of science beat in vain.— 
Pror. TYNDALL. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—The Stanley expedition for the relief of Emin Bey 
arrived at Simonstown, Cape of Good Hope, on the 8th in- 
stant. 

—The Zenana Medical College of England, in its six 
years’ history, has qualified and sent out seventy ladies as 
medical practitioners for mission fields. 

—Prof. Seeley has given ussome statistics recently—far 
more alarming than those of illiteracy. He shows that 
the ratios of insanity and idiocy in this country have been 
steadily increasing, as have also those of the deaf mute, 
and the blind. In 1850 we had one insane to every four- 
teen hundred and sixty-eight persons; in 1880 one to every 
six hundred and fifty-six, and the other figures are about 
in the same proportion. Allowing for a great difference in 
the skill and thoroughness of the census takers, there still 
remains enough to prove that the moral nature has not 
kept pace with the material advancement of our country. 

—Mary Mann, the widow of Horace Mann, died on the 
1lth of last month, at Jamaica Plain, Mass. Although 80 
years old at the time of her death, she retained an active 
interest in the outside world until the last. She was a 
daughter of Mr. Peabody, the father also of Miss Eliza- 
beth Peabody and of the wife of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Mr. Peabody taught school at Andover for a number of 


| years after his graduation from Dartmouth College, then 


moved to Cambridgeport, where his daughter Mary was 
born, and afterward settled in Salem asa physician. Mrs. 
Mann's union with her husband was a most happy one, 
and she was of much assistance to him in all his work for 
the cause of education. After his death she wrote his life, 
which was published in Boston in 1865. Eight years be- 
fore this she had written a little volume on cookery, which 
she called “Christianity in the Kitchen.” Mrs. Mann has 
also often written for various journals.—Boston Post. 

—The celebrated engineer, James B. Eads, died on the 
8th inst., of pneumonia at Nassau, N. P., aged 66 years. 
The great steel bridge crossing the Mississippi at St. Louis 
was built by the Keystone Bridge Company under his di- 
rection. The three spans which cross the river are each of 
them over 500 feet in length. About 2200 tons of steel 
and 3400 tons of iron were used in its construction, and its 
total cost was about $10,000,000. It was publicly opened for 
travel July 4th, 1874, and was then pronounced by compe- 
tent authority “ the finest mechanical specimen of work in 
the world.” 

A still greater engineering feat was the deepening of 
the channel of the Mississippi River by means of the jetty 
system. This system was examined by the United States 
| Engineers, and reported impracticable, but Eads was final- 
ly awarded a contract to apply hissystem to the South Pass 
of the Delta of the Mississippi, and engaged not to demand 
any pay unless a stable depth of twenty feet was had and 
maintained. The channel had two bars, one with a depth 
of eight feet, the other of fourteen feet. In the course of 
five years he had succeeded in forming a channel two hun- 
| dred feet wide and twenty-six feet deep, with a central 





depth of thirty feet, which has since been maintained with- 
out dredging. The system has since been extended to 
other portions of the Mississippi. 

Captain Eads’s latest project was to build a ship rail- 
way across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. This daring 
scheme proposed to build lifting docks near Minititlan, on 
the Gulf of Mexico, and at Tehuantepec, on the Pacific 
Ocean, in Mexico, and to connect the two by a railway on 
which fully laden ships should be transported on railroad 
trucks adapted for the purpose. The plan met with much 
criticism from engineers, but a company has been formed 
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for its construction, and Captain Eads was engaged in pros- | suggested that the Pope convene a European Con 
ecuting it industriously up to the time of his death. All | settle the Eastern and Egyptian questions, enemy 


the details of the plan were carefully marked out, but no | the despatch says, Prince Bismarck, being pa 
progress has yet been made in its construction.—Ezchange. | the success of the Army bill, would propose that theaal 
—The French have devised a short way with fraudulent | gress declare in favor of a general disarmament, “ 
buttermen. - By the new law on the subject just passed any 
one intentionally selling any butter substitute, or any but- 
ter mixed with other substance, under the name of butter, 
is liable (1) to a term of imprisonment from six days to 
six months; (2) toa fine of from fifty to three thousand 
frances; (3) to have all his stock of the fraudulent sub- 
stance confiscated ; (4) to have the conviction published in 
the papers, and placarded in the market of his own town, 
and posted on his house and shop, all at his own expense. 
—Reports from North Anson, Maine, state that thus far 
this winter has been the coldest for twenty-six years says: “ Heavy snow storms are raging in Styria and Gy, 


There have been seventy-five snow storms, and an average | inthia. A man was found frozen to death in this city tp 


LONDON, MARCH 14.—A despatch from St, Pete 
depth of four and a half feet of snow covers the ground in day.” 


says that six students were arrested on the Newski Py F 
pect, near the Anitchkin Palace, having in their 

a quantity of explosives. They were awaiting the 

of the Czar on his way to the Cathedral to take part in 
anniversary services. It has transpired that the 

against the Czar was widespread and _ serious, and that np. 
merous arrests have been made in connection therewith, 
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VeRY stormy weather has been reported from A 
and Switzerland. A despatch from Vienna, on the 


the vicinity of the town. 


—The triumph of Capt. Eads’s Mississippi jetties is at last 
complete. The general public long ago recognized their 
success, as well they might; but there were croakers still 
who said, ‘‘ Wait till some great tempest sweeps over the 
Gulf, and then see.” Well, such a tempest came in 1883 
and the jetties stood firm. And now aseverer one still has 
beat upon them; but careful examination shows them to 
be as stanch as ever, while even the unfinished works at 
the Sabine Pass were entirely uninjured. Major Heuer, 
who has charge of the work, reports that these unfinished 
jetties *‘ had withstood the fury of a storm that had swept 
away every human structure upon the adjacent land.”— 
Exchange. 


NOTICES. 

*,* The printed reports of the First-day School General 
Conference, for distribution within the limits of Phi 
phia Yearly Meeting, having been received at Friends’ Book 
Store, 1500 Race street, First-day School Unions and Fir. 
day Schools are desired to call for their respective 

Also the printed reports of the session of the Philanthropie 
Union, for distribution to all who feel interested, 





*.* A Conference on Temperance, under the care of the 
Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, will be held at Race street 
Meeting-house, on Fourth day, Third month 23, 1887, tg 
P.M. Subject, “‘ Temperance Work Among the Children.” 
which the Committee think one of the most important 
branches of our labor, and desire the attendance of Friends 


CURRENT EVENTS. nae ethew. a 


A FRIGHTFUL railroad accident, causing the loss of *,* Haddonfield First day School Union will be heldat 
many lives, occurred on the 14th inst., in the morning. A | Moorestown, on Seventh-day, the 26th of Third month, com. 
train of eight cars on the Dedham, branch of the Boston | mencing at 10 o'clock, A.M. All interested are cordially 
and Providence Railroad, in Massachusetts, broke through invited to attend. i a 
a bridge near Roslindale, and five cars fell to the bottom | Manr R > mm } Clerks, 
of a cut, thirty feet below. The cars and bridge fell to- : i 
gether in one mass of debris. The latest particulars show 


that 26 persons were killed and 114 injured, some of these Eyes raised toward heaven are always beautifal, 
fatally whatever they be.—Josern Jovperr. 





DANIEL MANNING, recently Secretary of the Treasury, | . oe 7 ‘ 
but who resigned some weeks age, sailed for Europe on the REMEMBER that your pursuits in the vigor of life 
15th inst., for the benefit of his health. His place has not determine, in almost all cases, the happiness of your 
yet been filled by the President. declining years.—‘‘ The Ettrick Shepherd.” 

THE remains of Henry Ward Beecher were removed on | 
the morning of the 14th inst., from Plymouth Church, and | Jonn Ruskin frequently says words we may all do 
deposited in the receiving vault of Greenwood Cemetery, | well to remember. One of his recent sentences we 
where they will remain until the family select a lot for | shall not forget: “ What a child cannot understand of 
final interment. No persons were present except the | Christianity no one need try to.”—Selected. 
family and immediate friends. 

THE Mayor-elect of Philadelphia, Edwin H. Fitler, who 
will take office under the amended charter of the city, next 
month, has made two important appointments— Louis Wag- 
her for Director of Public Works, and W.S. Stokley for 
Director of Public Safety. The latter was himself Mayor 
of the city from 1871 to 1881. 








RIGHT forever on the scaffold, 

Wrong forever on the throne. . 
Yet that scaffold rules the future, 

And behind the dark unknown 

Standeth God within the shadow, 
Keeping watch above his own. 


— Lowell 
ADDITIONAL shocks of earthquake have been experi- ; a hoa. pes " 
enced in the regions of France and Italy which were re- So far arin thinks he is free.— Emerson. 
cently shaken, and some lives have been lost. A shock on Pt a — “oy or good or ill, 
the 11th was sharply felt at Marseilles, where many walls ur fatal shadows that walk by us still. 
of buildings were cracked. — Beaumont and Fletcher, 
THERE has been less agitation in Europe over an im- Ir you want to be miserable think about yourself, 


mediate danger of war, since the elections in Germany, about what you want, what you like, what respett 


but much anxiety is still felt. A Vienna despatch gives a | people ought to pay you and what people think about 
rumor that the Russian Minister to the Papal Court has you.— Charles Kingsley. 


Renner re en ee etal cami le ail laa mama 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 
s ly of copies of First month 8th, 1887, is exhausted ; 

i Soi eas to receive a few of this issue from those of our 
wearers who do not need them for binding. | 


P ic y ask yhen money is forwarded to renew 
#,* WE particularly ask that — anes petteenn 
pscriptions, care be taken to give us 1 | 
show the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
oe of agother member of the same family is given, in which 
os the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. ae 
Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this willalso | 


help to avoid mistakes. | 


*,.# THE Index and Title-Page for last year is reagly for those 
who wish to bind, and will be forwarded to subscribers whenever | 
asked for. Send postal card with name and address, 


*,*J]t should be explicitly understood that the editors do not 
eccept any responsibility for the views of correspondents and 
contributors who sign their articles. The signature—whether by 
afull name, initials, or other characters—must be the voucher | 
for an independent expression. 





*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JourNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth- 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 


#,*4 watchful supervision is exercised over the advertise- 

. 7 . , 
ments in this paper, and none which are not entitled to credit 
will be knowingly admitted. Advertisements of a low or doubt- | 
ful character are, of course, rigidly excluded. The value of our 
advertising space is by this oversight materially enhanced, as 
the appearance of an announcement in the paper is, to a certain 
extent, evidence of its trustworthiness. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JournaL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 


A PERFECT TOILET SOAP IS 
LINDLEY M. ELKINTON’S 
PURE PALM. 


PRESSED CAKES, $1.25 Per. Doz. 
OLD Dry BLocks, 10 Cts. Per Block. 
In Bars, 20 Cts. Per Pound. 


TEST FOR TOILET SOAP. 
Place the tongue on the soap for one or two minutes, if a sting- 
ing sensation is felt such a soap is not proper to use on the skin. 


Inndley M. Elkinton, 


532 St. JoHN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 3% in 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, ete., etc. 


CATALUGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 





Mor TGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


HANDSOME GOLD WALL PAPERS, 25 CTS. 
Usual Price, 50 Cents. 

New Styles; Perfect; Full Length. 
Other Papers just as cheap. Samples 
sent free. 

A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 


1206 Market Street. 


Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


This association, formed at Philadelphia, in Sixth month 
1886, represents the conviction of many Friends and others 
that continued systematic aid to the work of educating the 
colored people of the South is imperatively called for. 

The special design of the Association, for the school 
year 1886-87, is to extend support to the Schofield Normal 
and Industrial School, at Aiken, S. C., under charge of 
Martha Schofield, and to the School at Mt. Pleasant, S. C., 
under charge of Abby Monroe. ” 

Subscriptions are earnestly invited. Checks, etc., should 
be drawn to the order of the Treasurer, as below. 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
HowarbD M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
SARAH J. ASH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 
Louisa J. RoBERTS, Correspondent, 421 N. Sixth St., Phila. 
HENRY M. LAING, Treasurer, 335 N. Eleventh St., Phila. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa., Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia, Samuel S. Ash, 
Philadelphia, George L. Maris, West Chester, Pa. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 


| and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
| paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 


15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. R@s-When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this naper.“@3a 
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MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, - - $600,000 


DEBENTURES 


Guaranteed Farm Mortgages 


OFFICES. REFERENCES, 
NEW YORK, 208 Broadway, First Nat. Bank, NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, 23 Court Street. Boston Nat. Bank, BOSTON. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1125. 4th St. | 7th Nat, Bk., PHILADELPHIA. 
KANSAS CITY, 7th & Del. Sts, | Am. Nat. Bank, KANSAS CITY 


For rates of interests and full information 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET, 
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~ JARVIS- CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL. $1,000,000. 
PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS AND ADVISORY BOARD: 
William Hacker, 8. Robinson Coale, Wm. P. Bement, James Schleicher, Craige Lippincott, Richard y, 
Clay, Richard L. Austin, John M. Shrigley. 


Guaranteed 10 year 6 per cent. Debenture Bonds, secured by deposit of like amount first mort gages on 
proved real estate with the Mercantile Trust Co. of N. Y. ax Trustee, and the capital of the Co. “a 
6 per cent. mortgages, guaranteed principal and interest, and 7 per cent. 
mortgages, with titles guaranteed. 


i, OFFICES : 


KANSAS CITY, MO. KINGMAN, KANSAS. PROVIDENCE, R. I. LONDON, ENGLAND. 411 WALNUT gt. Pita 


JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, Manager. 








FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 
_NO. 908 ARCH STREET, |)| K QN PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 


—_ 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed, 
S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
. NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 


THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEI VER, AND RECEI VES DEPOSITS ON IN TEREST. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $50,000. SURPL 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) OS, $1, 300,00 


President, JOHN B, GARRETT. Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON, 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELY. Solicitor, ErrincHaM B. Morris. 


————__, 
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_PENN mr LIFE Le CO. Ae 


This Company furnishes ALL DEsIRABLE ForMs of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Net 
Cost. It is PURELY MuTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONs and a SurPuus of about Two Mu 
Ions. g@ ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. “oa 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO S - STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN, 





THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA: | 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA S. WING, Manager of In- 
surance e Reeeneny: JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS POULKE. 


ENGRAVING, 
Late Printing, Visiting Cards, 
Wedding Invitations. 


THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
‘DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF THE YOUNG. 

















TERMS, $1.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS :—“‘I still regard THE CHILDRBNS 
FRIEND as one of the purest and freshest contributions to juvenile 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. | literature.” 


“IT hope your important and valuable enterprise of providing 
mental food for the young, may meet with the best success.” 


Address, 
M. Y. HOUGH, : 
1340 Spruce Street, Phila., Pa. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. IS5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia 





